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EDITORIAL. HE July number of the Huzbbert Journal fills 
Notes. . : 897 us anew with a wish that not only all our 
pene the Clock ; ea ministers, but all our thoughtful laymen, 

8 oe. would take that remarkable review. In the 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. - year nearly a thousand pages of the best thought 
Collection Sunday . . 900 of Broad Churchmen, Anglican as well as Dissenter, 

CURRENT TOPICS . 900 American as well as English, are furnished for $2.50, 

—a bargain, surely. Great changes are going on in the 

BREVITIES..-..- - sor ot ss sss + + 90X religious mind of the Anglo-Saxon world, probably 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. greater than at any time since the Reformation,—if, 
Religious Liberty in England; Socialism and the e Pulpit; indeed, we must make even this exception. They are 

First Church in Plymouth f 902 gaining ground in communions still considered orthodox. 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. He that agrees with them will watch them in these pages 
The Religion of Experience, V., by George Batchelor 665 with pleasure. He that fears them will either become 
The Great City in Summer, by Augusta Larned . . g04 reconciled to them as here presented, or will at least 
The Lesson of the Sun-dial_.. 905 find out what they are, and have no false fears. 
Rationalism and Religion, II., by “Averic s. Francis . 906 rv) 

In the Same Family, yet Strangers, by Rev. J.T. Sun- - 
derland ; 907 THROUGH country roads as well as city streets the 
cei of oe Savage, by Kate Gannett Walls; The horn of the automobile is heard in the land. But why 
pe eee cine oF the As Serta t. ie ; $i, must it be so harsh? Why, at least, need it be so alarm- 
The Work of Hampton, by President C. W. Btiot, 918 ing and arrogant? Some are evidently very costly, 
Bishop Seymour on Heresy 919 like the rest of the car. There are whistles of three or 
Mid-summet Services in New York... ce four pipes. Must these be so discordant? The motor 
Alliance Study Classes; The Star Island Library; To 9 car has enemies enough at best, without rousing need- 
Friends of Chautauqua 923 less terror and wrath. Could not the tubes be so har- 
THE PULPIT. monized as to send forth a musical, nay, even a reassur- 
The Church of the Living God, by Rev. John Cuckson . 908 ing and friendly, sound ? HEtuS. Suppose, some ee 
ance by which they can be made to play the suggestion 

SPIRITUAL LIFE . 91° of a tune. Imagine an automobile, as it whirls through 

GOOD NEWS. a peaceful rural road on Sunday, breathing, though 
Intercourse, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. . . . + . . 911 somewhat incongruously, a few notes from some favorite 

LITERATURE, hymn-tune! How would the bucolic mind be placated! 

: Book Notices _. 913 wt 
Miscellaneous; Books Reecived a UNITARIANS are sometimes taunted by Episcopalians 

THE HOME. with using the latter’s prayers or responses in their 
Aneel Allen; The gia i of BS 16 Services. A good retort would be that Episcopalians 
Playing the Man; What Dorothy Sprinkled bese use Unitarian doctrines in their sermons. A fair ex- 

POETRY. change is no robbery. Another reply might be that 

Two ‘Tramps 4 the best of the Anglican liturgy was taken from Roman 
To Beppo, a Spanish Poodle, by Fullerton l. Walda: sioigxe Catholic sources, and that Unitarians are as fully en- 
AHome Picture . 916 titled to them, if they can sincerely use them, as Episco- 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S ae eas ga palaye, aes Ramet peanene yous pacers sass 

o this. To him all other churches are equally out o 

THE * lal nip ali pst si the true fold and destitute of any right to use its form- 
= . Ma I 922 ularies. To apply the remark of Wesley that ‘‘it. would 
meee INTELLIGENCE . . . 922 be a pity to let the devil have all the best tunes’”’ would 


be discourteous. 
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FUNERALS in sutnmer have an added sadness from 
the absence of friends and, at times, even of one’s own 
minister, as the illness was harder to bear in the lack of the 
family physician. But, on the other hand, Nature, 
especially in a summer so shaded and fostered by fogs 
as this has been, is kindly to the mourner. She speaks, 
through her own abounding life, conquered from the 
seeming death of winter, of resurrection and immortality. 
Not even the full force of friends and helpers might 
make head against the suggestions of a grave cut in 
frozen ground among dead leaves and fallen branches. 
Neither winter nor summer proves anything, but the 
soul is a poet. and lives on intimations and symbols. 


& 


SPEAKING of funerals reminds us that we have often 
heard two poems read on such occasions when it seemed 
as if they were not quite clearly understood. One is, 
“Oh, may I join the Choir Invisible.”. Is it not 
sometimes hastily assumed that this is the choir of 
angels or of those gone before into heaven? Evi- 
dently this is not only not the sense of the poem, but 
rather the reverse. George Eliot had in mind those 
left on earth who are “‘the minds made better by our 
presence,’’—the influence which -we exert upon those 
who conduct our goodness to future generations. It is 
tather a denial than an affirmation of personal immor- 
tality. It is an exquisite supplement to the thought of 
heavenly hosts, but it should be so understood and not 
used alone by those who hold to the double immortality. 


& 


THE other poem is larger instead of smaller than the 
immediate lesson of bereavement,—‘‘Lead, kindly Light, 
amid the encircling gloom.’’ The close of the last stanza 
has misled many into believing that the ‘‘gloom” is 
the grief and doubt that come with the death of those 
we love. But readers of Newman’s Life know that he 
wrote these verses during his voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean, when he was dreading the separation and aliena- 
tion from many friends which his part in the ‘‘Oxford 
Movement’”’ was to bring upon him, and when, perhaps, 
he had begun to suspect that he would be carried farther 
than he had expected to go. They are, therefore, a prayer 
for light in any perplexity or dread, in bereavement 
indeed, but also in any other trouble, especially if its 
bearings and consequences are not fully understood. 
The frequent use of it at funerals has given it associa- 
tions which unfit it for that use in public worship for 
which it is admirably appropriate and for which prob- 
ably the music was written to it. It belongs to any time 
when we face a future that is dark, without necessarily 
being sad. The ‘‘gloom” ‘‘encircles’”’ us now, but it 
may not surround us by and by. 


ad 


ONE of our ministers who read the latter poem at a 
meeting was asked by one of his hearers why he had 
not read the whole of it. He replied with surprise that 
he had, but was told that there was another verse that 
came between the second and third stanzas as he had 
given them. There came by the morrow’s mail some 
lines which the minister could not recall having 
ever seen before and which were not in any hymn- 
book within his reach. Nor did Newman’s own version, 
in his published volume of poems, contain them. By a 
strange coincidence, a daily paper of the very next day, 
without the slightest connection with the circumstances 
mentioned, referred to the fact that a Canadian clergy- 
man had written an extra stanza, and that it had crept 
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into the published version as Newman’s own writing. 
It was evidently inspired by a desire to float a little 
good theology with a popular hymn. The theology 
may have been good, but the poetry showed a sad 
falling off from the exquisite quality of the original verses. 


Winding the Clock. 


Sunday in the household has changed in some ways 
during our generation. Life is freer and lighter. The 
frugal repast of cold meat has become the most lux- 
urious dinner of the week. ‘The tons of baked beans 
or of fish balls which a long-settled minister calcu- 
lated he had preached to during the years of his pas- 
torate have given place to dainties from all over the 
world. The sedate walk through the cemetery has 
developed into all manner of ‘‘week-end”’ excursions 
and house parties. There are corners of the country, 
it is said by travellers, where there is a less regular at- 
tendance at church than in Puritan days. From some 
quarters we hear counsel of compromise with the Sab- 
bath of our forefathers,—a ‘‘Continental Sunday,” 
whatever may be conceived under that name. ‘The 
Rev. John Cotton, wandering back to Boston from 
wherever he is, would find a strange sort of Sunday 
there, and would fancy that ‘‘Merrymount,” the 
abomination of -earlier days, had avenged the tyranny 
of olden time by taking possession of its solemn enemy. 

One custom, however, survives,—the winding of the 
clock. The tall Willard on the stairs may have mul- 
tiplied into French timepieces all over the house, which, 
as Lowell said, when he listened through the sleepless 
nights of his last illness, express ‘‘their different opin- 
ions” of the hour. -But, whatever the means of count- 
ing the minutes may be, the failure even of our inven- 
tive generation to discover the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion leaves it still necessary to wind the clock once a 
week. 

That once is, by common consent, Sunday. Then, 
on the Christian holiday, the smaller Christian era begins, 
and time takes a new start. The jaded machinery 
feels. a fresh pull from the lifted weights or the tight- 
ened spring, and begins with greater vigor the life of 
another week of service. From some source of infor- 
mation, too,—it. may be the solemn church bell, or the 
rationalistic regulator of the watchmaker, or the sci- 
entific precision of some electric clock that hitches its 
mechanism to a star through the observatory at Wash- 
ington,—from some authority the time is corrected as 
well as vitalized, and heaven and earth are brought 
into closer accord. 

In a larger sense winding the clock is the right use 
of Sunday. The man who lets that day go without 
bringing more vigor and freshness into his life has lost 
an opportunity. We will not stick for methods or 
even for particular ideals; but we will say that he who 
does not wake Monday morning feeling that the wheels 
of power within him have been invigorated and have 
become more. likely to furnish him with strength of 
mind and body, of will and ambition, sufficient for the 
week to come, is a foolish man. It will be hard for him 
to find any bargain during the six days equal to that 
which he threw away on the first day of the week. 

For, though Sunday is the most ancient of holidays, 
coming. from far back in the mists of the morning of 
the race in the plain of Asia, it was never more needed 
than it is to-day. Few phrases are more common on 
the lips of the world’s workers than that they are ‘‘run 
down.”” The springs of life are relaxed. Their pull 
is weak. The man goes about his business, the woman 
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about her round of household affairs, as the uncared- 
for hand would travel about the clock on Monday. 
Contrivances of various kinds, some of them question- 
able, manage to compensate somewhat for the weakening 
of motive power within; but the time is drawing nearer 
every hour when these will lose their effect, and the life 
must come to a standstill. Then no simple action like 
winding the clock can set the human machinery in 
motion as before. ‘The mender of bodies must be called 
in, and fortunate is the man who finds himself ‘‘going”’ 
again as well as hitherto. 

The same happens to the spiritual nature. The 
routine of life slackens and wears the powers of the 
soul. The contact with men only upon one side, where 
selfishness, greed, and even cunning and fraud are ac- 
tive, blinds us to the better side of every man’s soul. 
It draws us gradually toward the world’s way of look- 
ing at life and its custom of handling it. The soul 
“runs down”’ as well as the body, and it is sometimes 
harder to get it back into good order. Sunday is an 
opportunity to ‘“‘set”’ the clock as well as to wind it, 
to get the true time as well as to refresh the vigor of 
- life. One glimpse of the Master, the Son of Man, the 
ideal of human nature, may often serve to correct the 
discouraging effect of active life, and bring back our 
insight into that divine likeness which is the true man 
within all our customs and even behind all the ‘‘rules 
of the game” in the world of affairs. Let us wind all 
our clocks on Sunday as our fathers did,—not that 
we cannot do it on any other day, but that ‘‘this is the 
day that the Lord hath made,” through the conven- 
ience, the necessity, and the wisdom of human experi- 
ence. 

To come closer home to the season, we are in the 
Sabbath of the year. The Jews had a Sabbatical feast 
in the seventh month. Many modern folk have it in 
the eighth. It is in August that most people who have 
any vacation take their holidays of rest. It is a time 
for winding the clocks, for storing new vigor in the 
motive power of life. There are foolish ones who per- 
sist in the ways of fashion and convention, but let us 
who are of the light do that—whatever it may be— 
which will refresh and strengthen us for the work and 
stress of the coming year. However hard we may try 
to live a wise life, then we may be sure that the tendency 
will be for the springs to uncoil, for the sources of strength 
to weaken, and for life in general to ‘‘run down.” Let 
us, in this Sabbatical month, ‘‘wind the clock.” 


Bigot and Scoffer. 


There is an effort of will by which the mind is shut to 
new truth as the eye is voluntarily closed to the light of 
day. The repression of all evidence that does not jibe 
with preconceived notions and inherited or acquired 
tendencies lead to singular relationships in the species 
of mental bias or twist they give the brain. On this 
ground the bigot and sceptic stand upon much the same 
level, though the processes by which they have travelled 
parallel roads are quite unlike. 

Bigotry is an ever-narrowing circle that shuts and locks 
all doors, bars all windows, and becomes the centre of a 
small and vicious environment. Scepticism of the ex- 
treme type, though it may pride itself on its scientific 
liberalism with an appeal to reason and common sense, 
is often as firmly enclosed, as thoroughly hooped and 
iron-bound as the variety of cul-de-sac in which the bigot 
lives. They may both be desperately sincere, passion- 
ately or doggedly convinced of the truth of an assumed 
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position, still are they brothers close of kin in the kind 
of materialistic shell in which growth is hampered. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to argue with a bigot: 
it is equally difficult to approach the intrenched position 
of the other man who is his mental counterpart with a 
different viewpoint. No friendly flag of truce can call 
to a peaceful and candid parley. No hope of a better 
understanding can bring opposites together. It is a 
case of locking horns instead of shaking hands. The 
dogmatist and the materialist are worlds apart, and yet 
so near that an intimate bond exists between them. Both 
have the closed mind, and in a certain sense both are 
unspiritual. The one sees the world through a mist of 
supernaturalism, miracle, ecclesiastical interpretation, 
authority, and creed: the other sees only what his senses 
show him. His view is hard and unimaginative. He 
atraigns Providence as if he were scolding an erring man, 
or he eliminates him altogether from the universe. He 
has no sentiment, no feeling for a religious nature that 
may create false systems of faith and worship, because of 
the indestructible longing, the insatiable hunger after 
an eternal source of comfort and hope. He sees in the 
composition of matter all the potencies of mind, and after 
the brief day of consciousness on this earth only a black 
gulf of annihilation. The ignorant groping and feeling 
after God if haply we may find him is to him foolishness. 
He cannot pity, he cannot love the spiritual instincts 
that ignorantly lay hold on idols and forms of superstition 
for comfort and consolation in this tragical life. 

Sympathetic imagination wanting to the sceptic is 
equally wanting to the bigot. The truths of science seem 
to him premeditated attacks on his creed. Conclusions 
drawn from the study of facts by thinkers and investi- 
gators look.to him like intentional, insidious attempts 
at the undermining of old faiths and established beliefs 
proceeding from the enmity of a wicked and perverse 
generation. The grandeur of new discoveries in nature’s 
realm, the widening of the universe beyond the grasp of 
the human mind, the majesty of her laws, the inexhaus- 
tible riches of her resources, all look like the acts of an 
enemy to destroy the sacred possession inherited from 
the fathers. The ark of the covenant must not be touched 
even by the finger of God. It has assumed a sacredness 
quite apart from the principle that once sanctified it. 
So the great things coming to light in the realm of dis- 
covery and investigation seem only blows aimed at the 
walls of some little Zion instead of new conceptions 
of divine power and grandeur. 

Thus far both bigot and sceptic have lost sight of the 
principal fact of the universe as we apprehend it,—the 
spiritual nature of man. Each would prefer a system, 
but does not consider the larger outstanding facts. Ha- 
tred of the proclaimer in the mind of the bigot often takes 
the place of hatred of nature’s laws. Darwin was held 
responsible for the evolutionary doctrine, Copernicus and 
Galileo for the truths they proclaimed. Huxley by cer- 
tain classes was the best hated man in England. ‘Thus 
the mouthpiece becomes odious, though it is impossible 
to disprove its sayings. 

The imbittered sceptic is no less personal and narrow. 
He finds a sharp weapon in ridicule and sarcasm. He 
loves to polish it to the keenest edge, passing by what is 
beautiful, consoling, good, even in narrow creeds, with 
light scorn. Go into some socialistic or communistic 
meeting where an impassioned speaker, fed on German 
materialism, attacks the Church, and mark the distortion, 
the ignorance, the brutality of the attack. All the nobler 
instincts of human nature shrink from the mangled thing 
he holds up to view, and the safeguard from its corrupting 
influence is that fact that the picture is so grossly over- 
drawn. 
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But in spite of bigot and sceptic the religious nature in 
man persists. It must be fed, for its exigence is only 
comparable to physical hunger. It is the divinest fact 
in human experience that religion so continually scorned, 
flouted, denied, springs up in all places and demands its 
rights. Bigot and sceptic are at the two extremes of 
the arc which embraces an uncounted variety of human 
experience. Between the two is the open, receptive 
mind that sees and adores God in a world not accidental, 
soulless, godless, but teeming with divine purpose in 
every pore. Transient systems and institutions may be 
outlived; but at the centre, in the circumference, in every 
particle and atom of the universe, is God, who exacts 
the open mind which despises nothing, hates nothing, 
but loves, adores, and trusts. The teachable spirit knows 
nothing of dogmatism. It receives God’s lessons with 
simplicity and reverence. It seeks for him under all 
forms, and never fails to find him; for he who seeketh 
findeth, and to him who knocketh it shall be opened. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Collection Sunday. 


In the new Year Book of the Association the list of 
‘‘days to be remembered” includes this: ‘‘October 21, 
Special Day for collection for the American Unitarian 
Association.”’ Doubtless this will attract attention, we 
hope, favorably from the supporters of the work of the 
Association. ‘This suggestion is made to our churches 
not by the president or secretary or treasurer, but 
at the instance of one of the directors, a business man of 
wide and large experience. It will be remembered that 
at the annual meeting of the Association last May a 
vote was passed, after being advocated by impassioned 
and influential speeches, instructing the officers of the 
Association to endeavor to raise during the forthcoming 
year $150,000 for the work of the Association, and further 
instructing the president to appoint a special com- 
mittee to aid in carrying out this enterprise. The sum 
which the Association has thus expressed its desire to 
raise is more than double what may be called the present 
contribution of our people for missionary work. Persons 
of cautious judgment will undoubtedly say that it is not 
possible to raise this money. On the other hand those 
of us who live day by day in the light of the vision of the 
service we might be rendering to our fellow-men know 
with confident hearts that it is possible to raise the money 
provided the right word is spoken often enough and 
in the right places. In truth it is not a gigantic sum to 
be given for the spread of a noble religious influence by 
a body of people so wealthy and intelligent as are Uni- 
tarians. 

The committee to aid in raising this money will be 
announced later. At present we desire to call attention 
simply to our hope of such concerted action as may be 
expressed by a very general response to our request that 
all the churches take their collection for the Association 
on the 21st of next October. We assume no right 
to appoint this day on behalf of the churches. We 
are but making a suggestion and a request. [If it really 
be an imperious necessity with some churches that the 
contribution be not sent in until the month of April, 
the end of our fiscal year,—a fact which the officers of the 
Association, who have themselves been pastors of 
churches, very gravely doubt,—even those churches 
might, it seems to us, secure part of their contribution 
on the 21st of October. It, would be of very great 
assistance to the work of the Association to have as 
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much as possible of its income sent in this fall rather 
than next spring. It might easily be that certain 
churches could best help on this desired increase of in- 
come by appealing twice to their constituency. Ours 
is a work which well deserves being laid before a con- 
gregation more than once a year. 

No officer of the Association desires to seem ungrateful 
to the large number of Unitarians who give generously 
and in real accordance with their means to support this 
work. Let none such feel, as they read this and other 
articles of a similar tenor, that we are unmindful that 
there are many such supporters. We are speaking and 
writing not to them, but to the much larger company 
of other Unitarians who do not give what they surely 
would if they understood the full significance of our work. 
We could raise this $150,000 if all our ministers entered 
into the matter with high enthusiasm. We could raise 
it if a group of devoted laymen in each church were to 
enter into the matter with enthusiasm and the full 
knowledge of conditions. By this interested work of 
many friends we should succeed in conquering that ig- 
norance concerning the greatness of our mission under 
the darkness of which many make but small gifts to the 
Association. Thousands of persons are giving one or 
five dollars who could with entire justice to their other . 
obligations give five or twenty-five dollars, and who 
would gladly do so if they knew what the Association 
was doing. We therefore appeal to all who are deeply 
interested in the work of the Association to help us in- 
crease the interest of all the supporters of all our churches. 
When this can be done, the desired result will be at- 
tained. 

I invite correspondence with churches and ministers 
as to the best method of raising money for the missionary 
work. ‘The Association will be prepared early in the 
fall to supply churches with collection envelopes, circu- 
lars of information, letters of appeal, and so forth,— 
everything, in fact, that is necessary for the best method 
of securing our resources. The special object of this 
article is to call attention to the date, October 21, and to 
request as many of our churches as find it possible to 
fall in with the plan. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
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Current Topics. 


A CLASH between Japanese fishermen and Anféricans 
on Attu Island, the westernmost of the Aleutian group, 
was brought to the attention of the State Department on 
August 7, when the Department of Commerce and 
Labor reported that five Japanese had been killed by 
American fishermen and thirteen subsequently captured 
by the revenue cutter McCullouch. The Japanese, 
in violation of international law, had landed to salt 
and cure their catch of fish. In its summary of the in- 
cident to Ambassador Wright, at Tokyo, the State De- 
partment merely communicated the details of the inci- 
dent without conveying any expression of regret or any 
intimation of apology. The ground taken at Washing- 
ton in the matter is that the Japanese subjects were in a 
position of interlopers and violators of law when they 
landed at Attu Island, and that the American fishermen 
were justified in defending their own treaty rights by 
force of arms. The incident, therefore, was regarded 
as being terminated with the official transmission of the 
news to the government at Tokyo. 


a 


Vicorous treatment of anarchists was urged by Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the Navy, in an address at 
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Cumberland, Md., on August 12. Mr. Bonaparte took 
the ground that the means hitherto employed for dealing 
with the evil had proved inadequate, and recommended 
the following plan: ‘‘On anarchists the death penalty 
should be unequivocally imposed by law, and inflexibly 
executed whenever the prisoner has sought, directly or 
indirectly, to take life. For offences of less gravity I 
advise a comparatively brief but very rigorous imprison- 
ment, characterized by complete seclusion, deprivation 
of all comfort, and denial of any form of distraction, and 
which could be, to my mind, advantageously supple- 
mented by a severe, but not a public, whipping.” 


& 


AN impressive increase in the ratio of insanity through- 
out the country is indicated by the contents of a special 
report on the subject recently issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. The report shows that during the thirteen 
years which have elapsed since the last census of the 
insane, the number of hospitals for the care of the insane 
has more than doubled, the total number being 162 
in 1890, and 328 on Dec. 31, 1903. ‘The increase in the 
number of hospitals was accompanied by a similar in- 
crease in the number of inmates,. the total being 74,028 
in 1890, and 150,151 on Dec. 21, 1903. In 1880 the 
number of insane in hospitals was only 40,942. The 
number of insane in hospitals per 100,000 of population 
increased from 81.6 in 1880 to 118.2 in 1890, and 186.2 
in Dec. 31, 1903. ‘‘These figures,” the report concludes, 
“point to an increase in the extent of insanity in the 
country as a whole.” 

ae 


ON the very day when their trial began, three of six 
negroes accused of the murder of a white family at Barber 
Junction, N.C., on July 13, were taken out of the county 
jail at Salisbury on August 6 by a mob of 3,000 and 
strung up to the limbs of one tree. Mayor Boyden, who 
made every effort to deter the mob from its purpose, 
called out the local company of militia, who, however, 
were not provided with ball cartridge. The militia 
lined up in front of the jail before the mob, and were 
scoffed at while the leaders of the lynchers made their 
way into the jail by hammering down a back door. ‘The 
victims of mob law refused to the last to make a con- 
fession of guilt. The trial of the remaining three was 
resumed after the incident. 


ws 


A CASE at law which had attracted wide-spread atten- 
tion was decided adversely to the public demand by the 
grand jury in New York County, on August 8, when the 
jurymen dismissed the charge that the price of ice was 
being kept at an exorbitant figure by a criminal con- 
spiracy on the part of the American Ice Company and 
the wholesalers. It was shown to the jury, and the jury 
was convinced by the evidence, that the causes of the 
excessive price of ice in New York—a condition which 
applies to the entire Atlantic seaboard— were to be found 
in the scarcity of the product in the past two or three 
years, and also in the high charges for transportation and 
the inevitable dwindling of the shipments in the course 
of transit. The action of the grand jury in New York 
will undoubtedly exert an influence upon the agitation 
throughout the country, similar proceedings against the 
large ice producers and dealers having been begun in 
several of the large cities of the East and Middle West, 
notably Boston, Philadelphia, Toledo, and Cincinnati. 


a 


Tue peril that menaces the autocracy in Russia was 
indicated dramatically at Krasnoe-Selo on August 10, 
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when, at a manoeuvre on a large scale, several bullets 
flew about the head of Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaie- 
vitch, president of the Council of National Defence, 
who was in command of the evolutions. The bullets 
came from a regiment of sharpshooters, who were im- 
mediately marched back to their quarters for the pur- 
pose of a prompt examination of the magazines of their 
rifles. The incident, perhaps, may have had some effect 
on the attitude of the grand duke toward the problem 
of the pacification of the empire; for the cable brought 
the report, two days later, that Nicholas Nicholaievitch 
had declined to accept the post of commander-in-chief 
of all the troops of the empire ‘‘where martial law exists,” 
which was offered to him a fortnight ago. 


& 


In the mean while the government is apparently 
preparing for an effective appeal to the present voters 
by the application of a modified scheme of distribution 
of land, to be applied in the interval between the dis- 
solution of the Douma and the election next spring. The 
project provides for the bestowal of land on a limited 
scale upon landless peasants, and for the issuance of 
government obligations for the remuneration of the 
landed interests. Premier Stolypin hopes, by this 
method, to placate the peasants by convincing them 
that their relief is to come, not from legislative resolu- 
tions, but by administrative act. It is a certainty that 
the government will exert itself to the utmost to insure 
the election of a lower House of Parliament that shall be 
more amenable to the present theories of government 
than the last Douma, and the indications are that its 
method of electioneering will produce definite results 
upon the complexion of the next assembly. 
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THE anxiety as to the intentions of the Japanese gov- 
ernment with regard to the application of the ‘‘open 
door”’ policy in Manchuria, which is apparent at Washing- 
ton, is shared by the governments of the European 
nations that have commercial interests in the Far East. 
Despatches from London intimate that British commercial 
interests are making a vigorous demand for action at 
London that shall disclose the purposes of the Japanese 
Empire in Manchuria. Representatives of trade or- 
ganizations in New York are making a similar demand 
upon the State Department at Washington. It is not 
unlikely that simultaneous action will be taken by sev- 
eral powers in the near future to enforce the fulfilment 
of the pledges which Japan gave to the world at the be- 
ginning of the war, when her statesmen were making an 
effective appeal to the sympathies of the nations. 


Brevities, 


That is a good sentence of the Nation concerning the 
libertine, ‘‘Satiety is the punishment before death.” 


Our preachers should bear in mind the meeting of 
the Ministers’ Institute at Petersham in October. The 
opportunity is in some respects unusual. 


The important question is not whether people are 
reading the Bible more than they have been, but why 
they are going back to it, if they are, and what they are 
thinking of it. 


If any one of us is still wondering what he had better 
read in vacation, would he not do well to read poetry? 
What with science on the one hand and business on the 
other we are clinging pretty closely to the ground. 
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The Congregationalist has been publishing a remarkable 
series of articles by Edward A. Steiner on the field for 
religious work among the immigrants of New England. 
A true, broad, warm Christian love lives in that man’s 
heart. 


How very English in the publishers of the Hzbbert 
Journal to say that it can be had of Stechert, of the 
A. U. A., or ‘from any decent bookseller’?! Or is 
there some trace here of the old connection in thought 
between sound doctrine and a good life? 


Those who would know progressive New Testament 
scholarship at its best should read Prof. Pfleiderer’s 
“Christian Origins.”” Forty years of study have been 
distilled into that small volume. The chapter on Jesus 
is as beautiful as it is serious and loving. 


The editor noticed that a horse he was asked to drive 
persisted in keeping on one side of the road. It was 
found later that the horse was one of a pair and was 
always harnessed in on that side. So, even when free, 
he kept there. Is there any figure here of the sectarian, 
even the liberal? 


A young American couple wished to be married in 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, London, but were told 
that no professing Unitarians could be married there. 
The Bishop of London confirmed the decision of the 
vicar, and extended it to all the churches of his diocese. 
Meanwhile, according to Mr. Lecky, a goodly number 
of even Anglican clergymen are virtually Unitarians. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Religious Liberty in England. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Mr. Mott’s letter in your recent issue of the Christian 
Register, and your comments on the incidents he de- 
scribes, in which the Bishop of London refused to grant 
permission to Unitarians to be married in any Anglican 
church in his diocese, is a fresh reminder that religious 
liberty is far from complete realization in England. 
There is a country with a national church. Its property 
and its privileges belong to the people of England, but 
it is supported at great expense for the benefit of 
a single sect of Christendom. How long will the Eng- 
lish people stand the tyranny and discrimination which 
are inseparable from the Established Church? 

England has been renowned for its achievements 
in civic and political liberty, and yet there can be no 
complete political liberty when the bishops of one re- 
ligious sect are aliowed the privilege of membership 
in the House of Lords to the exclusion of all other 
churches. What should we think in the United States 
if bishops of the Methodist or of the Episcopal Church 
alone among the religious denominations had the ex- 
clusive privilege of sitting and voting in the United 
States Senate. It is somewhat discouraging that dis- 
establishment does not come to the front politically 
in England. But the fight on education and such dis- 
crimination against dissenters as that reported by Mr. 
Mott and the English sense of justice will inevitably 
bring it up. There can be no perfect political equality 
in England so long as political privileges are made de- 
pendent upon religious belief. 

In this matter France had left England far behind. 
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Following out the logic of democracy and of political 
and religious liberty, it has abolished the relation be- 
tween Church and State as completely as it has been 
dissolved in the United States. S. J. BARROWS. — 


Socialism and the Pulpit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In reply to Mr. Holmes’s letter of July 26, I wish to 
state that I reread carefully his previous letter before 
mailing my critieism. I concluded that I emphasized 
‘political socialist”’ sufficiently, and I do not think that 
I did him any injustice for most readers. 

The two letters by Mr. Holmes seem to me typical 
of a manner of thought and speech of a group of our 
ministry. As a Unitarian Congregationalist I am_ sen- 
sitive to the assumption of a general corporate ‘‘Chris- 
tian Church” or ‘‘Unitarian Church” as authority 
for rights and duties as to its ministry and pulpit. I 
believe in a prophetic tone as to truth and faith. I dis- 
like an ecclesiastical tone in speaking of ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Church” or ‘‘The Unitarian Church.” I do not 
know any authority in our polity as to what a minister 
may preach, except the judgment of the. sovereign 
sons and daughters of God of the individual church,— 
the congregation. They decide whether they want to 
hear him any more or nof. It has been the policy of 
the last few years to make a denominational govern- 
ment out of our missionary society. The tendency 
of this must be as amongst older connections to attract 
men who seek some unfair advantage over their com- 
rades in the ministry, and to mark for suppression and 
exclusion those who express independent judgment. 
There ought to be much greater missionary interest 
amongst us, but we can hardly expect it without 
encouragement of open criticism of policy, methods, 
work done, and results. FREDERICK PRESTON. 

Boston, Mass. 


First Church in Plymouth. 


The following letter from J. Estlin Carpenter, Litt.D., 
Oxford, was received too late to be read at the three 
hundredth celebration :— 


Dear Mr, Cuckson,—I hope that I am in time (after 
much absence from home) to send to you and the mem- 
bers of the First Church in Plymouth some brotherly 
word of thanks for your invitation to be present at your 
tercentenary festival What memories of gratitude 
will blend with your worship, as you retrace the great 
story ef the fathers who landed on your shore! What 
mighty issues have followed from their faithfulness! 
Happy are you to be linked in historic and spiritual 
succession with the heroes of such an age. The prog- 
ress of thought has carried you, like ourselves, to wider 
views of God’s purposes than our ancestors had at- 
tained; but we rejoice that they had the insight to 
foresee that there was more truth to break ‘‘out of his 
holy Word,” and could trust the guidance of the Spirit 
without imposing bonds of creed. May we be as loyal 
to our high cause as they, and may this celebration 
strengthen the devotion of your people in united wor- 
It would have been a 
great privilege to join with you, but the ocean, this sum- 
mer, keeps us apart. With heartiest good wishes, 

Faithfully yours, _ 
J. EstTLIn CARPENTER. 
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Two-Tramps.* 


Love and I were on the road,— 
No, I know not how we met, 
But side by side we bravely strode, 
With harp and flute—and eastward set! 


But talk we had so wondrous wise, 
And so intent were we, 

We travelled far into the skies 
And reached eternity. 


And then we lost ourselves, I wist, 
Just as a tune we were to play; 
And like a figure in the mist 
My boon companion passed away! 


—William Brunton, in the Springfield Republican. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Ne 
HUMAN PERSONALITY. 


No one can think with precision or speak with intel- 
ligence concerning the divine personality until he has 
learned to think with precision and speak with intelli- 
gence concerning our human personality. But to this 
required precision and intelligence no philosopher has 
yet attained. No student of the human mind, whether 
studying it from without, by the method of psychology, 
or exploring it from within through consciousness, com- 
parison, and reflection, has ever been able to give a full 
account of any active power of the human mind, of the 
physical machinery connected with it, or even of the 
simplest molecular changes which go on in the brain 
and nerves before and after every explosion of feeling 
or any connected train of thought. 

We know something about ourselves, or we should 
not be living creatures with memory and the conscious- 
ness of personal identity. But we do not know much. 
John knows that he is not James. James and John 
together agree that they are not Robert, and that they 
are not responsible each for the thoughts and deeds of 
the others. John feels, thinks, and acts, and can reflect 
upon the relations between feeling, thought, and action. 
He thinks he knows what causes him to feel as he did 
at a certain time, and why feeling excited certain thoughts 
which prompted him to action. He holds himself re- 
sponsible for every part of the chain of cause and effect. 
At the moment when these transactions take place, 
John also may be very confident that he is a person, 
having a distinct identity which can be bounded and 
described with certain physical and mental faculties of 
which he has control and for which he is responsible, 
and that James and Robert are also persons like himself. 
When he is quiet, reflective, and rational, all things 
seem very distinct, well defined, and permanent. 

But a day comes when all the persons and things 
around him are changed. New forces play upon him 
from without; novel emotions are excited within; and 
constantly this man, who knew himself so well and could 
describe himself so accurately, finds himself thinking 
and acting like another man. Impulses arise within 
him of which he was never conscious before; and they, 
being new and strange, disturb his calculations and 
destroy the well-grounded confidence in his own knowl- 
edge and judgment which had been, up to this time, 
his security. Any human being who is growing, who 
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iszactive, and who puts to use every awakened faculty 
as soon as it comes into consciousness, begins to think 
of himself as the inhabitant of a strange, unknown 
world which lies within the bounds of his personality, 
indeed, but which he has never explored beyond the 
borders where his daily life goes on. Deep below deep 
and recess beyond recess he finds in his mental life, until 
at last, with wonder and sometimes with awe and, in- 
deed, with terror, one who is living a life that is deep 
and strong regards the unexplored country of his own 
nature as a realm in which everything is possible. 

If his life is so well ordered that the ignoble sugges- 
tions and baser impulses that come out of this unknown 
world are at once dismissed and forgotten, while the 
power they would misapply is turned to its proper uses, 
then rank on rank, above these baser things, there may 
come suggestions of power, impulses of feeling, revela- 
tions of thought which will glorify his life and make him 
search for the inlet through which flow into his being 
diviner powers, which suggest infinite and eternal re- 
Now while John, James, 
and Robert are living on the surface of things, walking 
around the circumference of their human identity, and 
drawing only upon the energy which flows into the drudg- 
ery of life, its bread-and-butter business, its physical 
pleasures and the rewards of activity, which relate only 
to a few universal, primitive passions, appetites, and 
desires, they can sum up their mental possessions, they 
can bound their personalities, and can fix the limits of 
identity so hard and fast that each one seems as com- 
plete in himself and as easily examined and discussed 
as a new tool or machine. Some tools are more delicate 
than others, some machines are more complicated than 
others; but every tool and every machine can be precisely 
estimated and described with intelligence. The ordi- 
nary human being is of this kind. Therefore, we speak 
of his identity and his personality as if they had the 
definite and unchanging proportions of a skilfully in- 
vented and well-built machine. 

When we add to these permanent but unexplored 
parts of human nature, which are coming into view 
through the experience of the individual or through 
the inspection of other persons or races who are of alien 
birth and breeding, there comes the suggestion which 
leads up to the conviction that, into the life which a 
human being is leading under the control of his own 
will, and for purposes of his own, there is coming from 
without an impulse of energy which cannot be accounted 
for. ‘Then all the fixed limits of identity and the settled 
boundaries of human personality begin to shift. With 
the conviction that human nature is made of finer stuff 
than had been supposed, and that it is prepared for 
uses higher than had been dreamed of, all precision, of 
thought concerning human identity and personality is 
given up. Mystery, dangerous for some, but inspiring 
for those in whom thought is straight and feeling true, 
creates a new world in which anything may happen. 
Mystery is not ignorance to be deplored. It is only the 
beginning of the revelation of things unknown before. 
Like the sails gleaming through the mists of the harbor, 
when something is coming from unknown lands, bring- 
ing, no one knows what, are the mysteries which haunt 
the mind of man. Out of them come poetry and art, 
works of the imagination and the inspiration of the 
prophet. When the hard lines of identity are broken 
up and the sharply drawn limits of personality fade 
away in the mysterious borderland which surrounds 
our conscious life, then the spirit comes to its own, and 
the minor things which we possess are put where they 
belong as necessities, but as things necessary only for 
the passing day. 
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Without going back for the causes of things, which 
affect us, to a divine personality, where finally all thought 
of human personality must end, all men and women 
who are awake, active, and sympathetic find the limits 
of their own personality continually affected by the 
active forces in their human lives. In a mob, set to do 
evil things, the limits of personal responsibility and 
identity often disappear. No one acts for himself as 
an individual, but the soul and the mind of the mob 
seem to take possession of all its members. The mob 
has a character, a purpose, and a method which may 
often excite repulsion and horror in the future contem- 
plation. So, also, in a multitude of men and women bent 
to attain goodness, and intent upon making it effective 
for the furtherance of some good cause. For a moment 
or for an hour their separate personalities may blend 
and seem to become a single organ of thought and ex- 
pression. The instances are familiar enough. A crowd 
gathers in the street, a procession passes, or a mass 
meeting is held and some individual, not weak and lack- 
ing self-control, and sometimes whole assemblies, will 
be seized and shaken as by some spirit of power which 
represents the blended energy and personality of them 
all. Nathaniel Bowditch, a cool-headed mathematician, 
famous for his common sense, when Lafayette passes 
through the streets of Boston, finds himself bare-headed 
in the middle of the street, shouting with all his might, 
and not knowing how he got there. During the Civil 
War there were assemblies both North and South, when, 
under the impulse of love of country and admiration 
for those who had given their lives in its service, men 
and women forgot themselves, forgot their customary 
reserve, and gave themselves up to a tumult of feeling. 
Men threw their hats in the air, regardless of any chance 
of recovering them, and gave themselves up to the master 
passion which, for the moment, welded the multitude 
into a single personality. 

This sketch of human personality, brief and incom- 
plete as it necessarily is, may prepare us to consider in 
the next chapter the larger subject of the personality 
of God, and take away at the outset all expectation of 
finding out God in our searching, or setting any bounds 
in our thought to the personality of him who dwells in 
light inaccessible, whom no man has seen nor can see. 
It is only out of a limited and very inadequate notion 
of human nature that there can come any description 
of the divine being which will bring him within the range 
of what we call knowledge, so that we can say what God 
is and’ what God is not, what God does and what he 
does not. Until we can draw the limits for a single 
human being, or for an assembly of them, we need not 
be discouraged because thought fails and longing is not 
sufficient for a description of him in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 


The Great City in Summer. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It was the fourth story of an apartment house near 
a busy and dusty corner. The elevated road stretched 
through the long avenue, cutting the cross-street open- 
ings into sections. Beneath it ran the electric line, 
making two distinct series of rush and roar, bang and 
rattle, punctuated with bell clangor and the percussive 
whistle. These noises occurred every minute and a 
half day and night, except when longer intervals after 
12 A.M. gave short snatches of silence which fell upon 
the wounded, noise-smitten ear like a touch of balm. 
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The apartment house stood in the vortex of a harsh 
and discordant uproar; for besides the constant rush of 
trains there were the intermittent sounds of heavy 
drays and carriages and cabs, driven at top speed, de- 
livery wagons, automobiles, motor bicycles, and not 
infrequently the fearful rumble of the fire-engine and 
the tearing of the hook-and-ladder wagon. To these 
dissonances we must add the street cries of the scissors- 
grinder, the purchasers of old bottles and rags, the organ- 
grinder’s tunes, the blatant noises of street bands, the 
tooting of fish horns, the hoarse cries of ‘‘extra’’ men, 
all sending their slow droning or peculiar sibilations 
into the tormented air. 

Added to these were the shouts of playing children, 
the barking of dogs, the unmusical conflicts of cats, 
exasperating to the nervous_irritation and unbearable- 
ness of extreme heat and depressing humidity. The 
city seemed a vast sound mill where noises were eter- 
nally ground from stone, iron, steel, where everything 
jarred and vibrated from the great iron beams on the 
drayman’s long reach to the clattering tin cans in the 
milk-man’s wagon. Hardly more than a stone’s throw 
distant was a poor slum neighborhood where the air 
on this hot evening seemed charged with human emana- 
tions, and the smells of boiling cabbage, frying meat 
and fish, and the sickly odors of stale beer mingled with 
effluvia from the gutters, and made a bouquet of odors 
impossible to describe. 

The people must escape from their stifling rooms or 
die. They pant and sweat and gasp for air in the 
crowded space where an open window sends out an 
increase of mixed smells and hot puffs of impure breath. 
The houses have a dark, blotched, unhealthy look, as 
if some inward humor had broken out upon the sur- 
face through the effect of urgent heat. The fire escapes 
stretching down in ugly lines from the upper stories. are 
crowded with kitchen utensils, mops and pails, brooms, 
dust-pans, washing-tubs, and nondescript household 
gear. Here and there is the green slip of a plant, per- 
haps with a flower on it, cherished by some child or 
lonely woman. ‘The secrets of the prison house are all 
exposed ; for is it not a prison house where the poor live? 
And this exhibit of the essentials of domestic life, for 
which there is no room within, turned out to public 
view is a pathetic sight; for it indicates the absolute 
destitution of privacy, the nightmare of lives passed 
wholly in the crowd, the necessity of exposing the meagre- 
ness of existence, its poor chances and conditions to 
unfeeling eyes. 

But glance at the groups of people in the street 
panting in the least possible clothing that decency will 
admit, perched on doorsteps, hanging from windows, 
devouring the little breath of breeze that fans the stag- 
nancy of the air. Men in shirt-sleeves with collars open 
fan themselves at upper windows where the elevated 
trains rush by within a few feet of the poor tenement 
dweller, where the jar rattles the sashes and shakes 
the house as they pass. The woman has crept down 
to the street with her thin, pale babyin her arms. The 
little one has blue lips and livid eyelids, the mouth open 
to catch a little freshness, and the seal of kindly death 
on the pallid cheek. What wonder the poor mother 
has forgotten her dishevelled head and dirty apron, 
her shoes down at the heel and torn gown, as she looks 
with dumb despair into the face of her dying child, 
killed, stifled, by heat and noxious vapors! 

But, although the infant death-rate is increased fifty 
per cent. every hot summer, still there are hundreds, 
thousands of children, happy, dirty, jolly, rollicking 
little creatures, who make the air resound with their 
shouts as they rush past you in their noisy plays, as 
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they swarm over the sidewalks and in the middle of the 
street, playing games under horses’ feet,—‘‘spy,’’ ball, 
marbles, hockey, and what not. The heat excites them 
like grigs and grasshoppers. What a scene of life and 
eternal energy does this being, the city child, create! 
What a frenzy of movement and noise animates him 
on this torrid evening! How the rags flutter and the 
feet twinkle! How unspeakably pathetic is this un- 
daunted childhood of the race snatching a little joy 
and spending its unquenched glee in desert wastes where 
trees would wither, where no birds sing, and not a blade 
of grass can push its way between the stones! There 
is an insatiable, unquenchable need for play that sets 
the ragged crew dancing to the organ-grinder’s drone, 
and rollicks at tag and touch the goal among the gar- 
bage barrels and general clutter and uncleanness of the 
streets. 

An unspeakable sadness steals over one at these 
sights. Is there a God who watches over the slum child, 
good angels who comfort the unclean little newsboy 
sleeping in hallway on the naked floor, and eating some 
crust grubbed from a refuse can? What will he grow 
up to be? A tough, a petty thief, a bruiser, a gang 
chief? Or will some mission or settlement save him 
from this fate? How sharp he is, how keen and ‘‘cute,”’ 
with profane words, perhaps, on his baby lips, but with 
a fund of innocence and goodness still in his breast! 
On a day like this it seems as though the good angel of 
the poor must shed tears of pity because of its impo- 
tence and helplessness. 

The parks are to be open to-night that the people 
who would perish in their close tenement rooms may 
feel the coolness of the open spaces, and sleep, if they 
can. But the evil one in human form will needs be 
abroad and prowling, and the police must be alert to 
save the young and unprotected from something worse 
than heat and stifling air. A young girl comes slowly 
down the steps of the opposite house.. Her face is 
painted under the little coquettish veil that adds lustre 
to her brilliant eyes. Her gay hat and elbow sleeves, 
her gaudy jewelry, clocked stockings, and shining shoes 
show that the day is just beginning for her. How beau- 
tiful are the rags of the poor children compared with 
her finery! She is so young, and yet such a vivid ob- 
ject-lesson of the hidden side of the great city whose 
realm is darkness. 

The churches are closed, but the Salvation Army is 
abroad. I hear them singing, and the sound is soft and 
gentle to the ear. ‘They do not take a vacation it seems. 
They are the little brothers and sisters of the poor, who 
have succeeded to the charitable fraternities of the middle 
ages, and whose ministry is effective because they know 
the people and are bound with them. We walk east- 
ward a few blocks, and the great park stretches before 
us. The last rays of the sun still gild the tops of the mo- 
tionless trees. The street lamps are blossoming in the 
hot haze of the night,—violet and blue ‘between the 
great cliff-like buildings whose upper windows flash 
a million jewels. Jaded, exhausted people cover the 
benches. Many have camped on the grass of the lawns. 
Even the high-stepping horses look dispirited and miser- 
able in the devouring heat. Only the automobiles are 
creating a breeze with their reckless speed. 

The night prayed for through the fiery, life-consuming 
hours has come at last. But now, just before the depth 
of soft-brown dusk, there flames in the sky a great, rosy 
illumination. It mounts in pink waves to the zenith, 
seattering downy flecks and feathers of light all over 
the upper heavens. It mirrors itself in all that can 
reflect or blush with beauty. The surrounding waters 
catch the lovely glow. The masts and sails of ships 
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seem hung with roses. From the high heaveris it drops 
its splendors into the slum. It touches the mean and 
blotched houses and the broken window panes. It 
denies itself not to the lowest and worst, and somehow, 
I know not why, it seems a prophecy and a consolation. 
The sad, the terrible suggestions of the sweltering city 
in the clutch of fervent heat are softened before its 
inspiring beauty. As in a dream, a vision, we see a new, 
and purified town where the slums have disappeared, 
the haunts and vice and crime have been dispelled and 
extinguished. Misery and hunger are no more, and 
brotherliness and good will have prevailed against the 
powers of darkness and degradation. But it is not by 
dreams that the great city shall be redeemed, not by 
hopes and aspirations alone that the babies are to be 
saved from the summer demon, the savage children 
of the slums civilized, the young girls on the brink of 
the abyss rescued, but by a renewed and vivified con- 
sciousness among the absentees, the people of power, 
influence, and wealth, as to what the summer city needs, 
and the dangers of leaving it to itself. In its breast 
are a thousand perils to society and the peace and tran- 
quillity of the world, and only new and more strenuous 
efforts to make it a more decent and habitable place 
for human beings to live in can check the growth of 
the wild tribes of the city comparable in ferocity, cun- 
ning, and blood-thirstiness to any of the savages of the 
world. 


The Lesson of the Sun-dial. 


There is a sun-dial at Brighton which bears this motto: 
‘‘Horas nisi serenas non numero,’’— “Only the hours of 
sunshine do I tell,’ or, ‘‘I do not count the hours unless 
the sky is bright.’ It also bears a second motto, ‘ ‘Nihil 
sine umbra,’— “Without the shadow, nothing.’ Take 
away from the sun-dial that slanting style, or gnomon, 
as it is called, and it tells you—nothing. You must 
have the contrast between the light and the shadow for 
anything to be shown. A profound philosophic truth 
is here suggested. One of the maxims of the old phi- 
losophy, and an absolutely ‘true one, is thus expressed, 
‘‘Always to feel the same, and to feel nothing, come to the 
same thing.’ Any sensation, if prolonged for a consid- 
erable period, ceases to be felt at all. Under ordinary 
circumstances, we never feel the beating of our heart or 
the breathing of our lungs, because these never stop, day 
or night, and we feel nothing that is always the same. 
It is equally true that, constituted as we are, we should 
never know what happiness is if we were always happy. 
How it may be in another world, in a life of higher and 
securer sanctity, how it may be with those who have 
entered into the ‘‘saints’ rest”? by passing through the 
struggles and winning the victories which earn the prom- 
ised crown,—how this may be, we know not. But we 
know that here upon this earth, while our spirits dwell 
in these mortal bodies, everything is made known to us 
by means of contrast, and only by contrast. Even in 
the higher life we conceive that there will be change, but 
we trust that such change will be ever onward progress 
in which each stage will be known as something better 
and more beautiful than the last. Here on earth there 
are not many of us fit for ceaseless progress: we per- 
petually need to be checked and disappointed, and even 
our best affections often need the discipline of sorrow 
before they are pure from selfishness and worldliness. 
Without the shadow, nothing. No! Where would there 
be any room for virtue, how could we lay up any treasure 
in heaven, if life were all sunshine for ourselves and every 
one around us? ‘There are people ready enough to com- 
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plain of Providence, and to make the sorrows of humanity 
an excuse for refusing to believe in a heavenly Father; 
but they cannot answer this question, How could a man 
be brave if he never had to face danger? or this, How 
could a woman be sweet-tempered if she never had 
anything to vex her? They cannot explain what would 
be the meaning of such words as honest, truthful, sober, 
earnest, if there never were any temptations to be dis- 
honest, false, intemperate, and frivolous. While Job 
was surrounded with all prosperity, Satan could ask 
with a sneer, ‘‘Doth Job fear God for naught?’’ It was 
only when blow after blow had fallen on the stricken 
patriarch that any one could tell, that he himself could 
know, his own true heart, which then found utterance in 
the words, ‘“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ 

But it is for God to give life the needful shadow, not 
for us. Our part is to tell of sunny hours, to try and make 
this world brighter and happier: first to tell ourselves 
how much that is blessed and glorious really does fall to 
our lot, and then to tell others how far the bright sun has 
travelled on our path, and do what we can to diffuse a 
happy spirit by calling upon others to rejoice in our joy. 
Let the dead past bury the dead,—dead hopes and am- 
bitions, dead resentments and grievances, dead worries 
and failures. Let memory preserve only what deserves 
to live; and let us live ourselves in the present, giving 
our attention to everything around us that is beautiful 
and hopeful. So may we learn to look to the future with 
calm and peaceful trust, feeling that God has so far led 
us on ou~ way, knowing that he will guide us to our home. 
Henry Shaen Solly. 


Rationalism and Religion. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


I. 


Last week I endeavored to state a point of view grow- 
ing out of an attitude of mind not uncommon to-day in 
the world of religious thought,—an attitude of mind 
which, through very freedom of thinking, has come to 
be dissatisfied with what ‘‘rationalism’’ seems to offer, 
and to question, more and more consciously, whether the 
reason can ever reveal to us the ‘‘higher truths” of re- 
ligion, whether, indeed, the phrase, ‘ ‘the faith of reason,”’ 
is not a hopeless contradiction in terms. And I asked 
what was to be said in answer to this point of view, by 
those of us who believe that religion is in itself rational, 
and who, holding with Huxley, that ‘‘the one road to 
the alleviation of human suffering is veracity of thought 
and action,’’ mean by veracity of thought that we shall 
refuse to build our house of life on any foundations other 
than those furnished by the facts of human experience, 
as observed and tested by the reason. 

Well, there are many things that might be said. It 
were easy, for example, to point out that, if we are ready 
to sacrifice the unity of truth in order that we may set 
jugher truth over against Jower truth, we are entering 
upon a region of quicksands indeed. For, if God be one, 
God’s truth is one, however humanity may grope and 
stumble on the lower steps of ‘‘those great altar stairs 
that slope through darkness up to God.” And, if it be 
unwise to do evil that good may come of it, it is as- 
suredly no less unwise to stand upon that which we 
know to be false in order to reach what we hope may be 
true. 

It were easy, also, to point out that he who deliberately 
cuts loose from fact and elects feeling as his guide has 
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entered on a perilous course indeed, and before venturing 
far in this direction would do well to ponder carefully the 
full bearing of Leslie Stephen’s definition of sentimen- 
tality,—‘ ‘emotion indulged in for its own sake.”’ For 
this pit is one into which human nature falls all too easily ; 
and such emotion, no matter how ‘‘religious” it may 
be, is not to be trusted to carry out the purpose of relig- 
ion, if the purpose of religion is, in truth, to give us a 
sense of the reality and nearness of God, im order that we 
may do justly and love mercy. For the pages of history 
are crowded with illustrations of the entire compatibility 
of strong religious feeling with flagrant immorality, of 
a perfectly assured conviction of the reality and nearness 
of a power not ourselves with an unperturbed dodging 
of all personal responsibility in the matter of righteous- 
ness,—nay, of a not infrequent-inclination to regard the 
worship of a divine power as furnishing a sort of capital 
against which to draw for moral shortages. And it were 
easy to go on and point out that for those who are pre- 
served from this danger by a natural inclination to ob- 
serve the Commandments from their youth up there re- 
mains the no less real danger that they may build the 
soul a lordly pleasure house wherein she shall be content 
to dwell apart from the realities of human life,—in which 
connection we may recall Mr. James’s comment on that 
highly gifted Saint Theresa, that ‘‘there was absolutely 
no human use in her.’’ Theresa’s pleasure-house was 
very lordly indeed; but are we prepared to build on like 
foundations? It is a question to be asked, for it takes 
no very strong sight to discern at the farther end of the 
path into which we are led by the ‘ ‘religious imagination” 
something very like the dome of St. Peter’s, and to per- 
ceive that beyond the gracious figure of the mystical 
Christ stands the hardly less beautiful figure of his Virgin 
Mother, and beyond this again the figures of a long line 
of saints, some beautiful and some otherwise. And here, 
furthermore, we are naturally led to observe that in judg- 
ing of a tree by its fruits we must take into account all 
the fruit borne upon the spreading branches, not our care- 
fully selected pluckings here and there. The mystery of 
personality is always to be reckoned with in such judg- 
ments. Alexander VI. and Tetzel were as truly—and 
only as truly—‘‘ products” of medizval Christianity as 
were Saint Francis and A Kempis. 

Yes, it were easy to say these things,—to amplify and 
to illustrate. And far be it from me to deny that such 
things need to be said, and will probably need to be said 
again and again as long as human nature is human nat- 
ure. But they have been said through the last century 
with ever-increasing emphasis, and there is every prospect 
that they will continue to be said. What is less likely 
to receive due recognition is the true nature of the so- 
called reactionary attitude of mind which I have en- 
deavored to represent, the profound meaning of this 
more or less vague dissatisfaction with a rationalism 
which cares only for ‘ ‘material fact.’’ More or less vague 
—for the most part, yes. To get at the roots of things 
requires hard digging, and we are most of us averse to 
hard digging. But the dissatisfaction is there and is 
more and more clearly formulating the questions: 
Whither is this Moses of Reason leading us? Is there 
really a Land of Promise before us, or only a barren 
waste? And a rationalism which desires to retain its 
leadership would do well to listen to these half-audible 
murmurs, since not long after such murmurs may be 
heard the open wail, ‘‘Would to God we had died by the 
hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by 
the flesh-pots and did eat bread to the full: for ye have 
brought us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole 
assembly with hunger.”” For whether these chiding chil- 
dren of Israel go forward or backward would seem to 
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depend less on diatribes against Egyptian darkness than 
on the power of the Moses of Reason to bring manna 
from the heavens and water from the rock, and thus to 
answer the insistent question of the doubting, wavering 
multitude, ‘‘Is the Lord among us or not?” 

For, while idolatries and superstitions have been left 
behind during the march of the human mind out of the 
Egypt of the Middle Ages, the hunger and thirst of the 
soul remains,—the need of the human spirit to stay itself 
upon divine help; and a rationalism which has only 
stones to offer to him who cries out for the bread of life 
must be content to see the dishearted multitude either 
stray back to the house of bondage, or, turning to some 
facile Aaron, demand of him, ‘‘Up, make us gods which 
shall go before us: for as for this Moses, that brought us 
up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become 
Is it, indeed, fantastic to discern in the present 
eult of Christian Sctence a certain family resemblance to 
the features of that golden calf which, according to Aaron, 
took upon itself to emerge from the offerings laid upon 
the altar? Certain it is that a rationalism which is to 
hold its own to-day in the presence both of the faith and 
faithlessness of man must. be a rationalism capable of 
coming down from the Mount with a shining face, bear- 
ing tables which are the work of God and whereon the 
writing is the writing of God. 

For no materialistic philosophy has been able to silence 
the insistent demand of the human spirit for some ex- 
planation of those obstinate questionings of life and out- 
ward things, of those ineradicable instincts, unconquer- 
able hopes, indomitable faiths, of which we are all in 
some measure conscious; of that persistent clinging to 
ideals apparently so greatly at variance with the self- 
interest which we have been taught to look upon as the 
mainspring of human action. If all man’s exultations 
and agonies, all his loves and heroisms, are, indeed, but 
the product of two primitive, selfish instincts, we must 
needs question: Whence came seed capable of such 
growth? ‘‘For useful as it may be to transplant mys- 
tery as often as we possibly can, it were not wise to 
imagine that a mystery has ceased to be because we have 
shifted its home.” If the natural man is purely selfish, 
then many of us are constrained to ask, Is there not 
something here more than natural, if philosophy could 
find it out? So the religions of the world have held, and 
hence all supernaturalism. But now we have gone on 
to ask, Js this something more than natural? or, if we 
go deep enough, shall we find that the so-called natural 
and the so-called supernatural are at one? It is the 
chief problem of human life, and the present attitude of 
“the scientific spirit” toward this problem is of great 
interest. Mr. James’s famous Gifford lectures on the 
“Varieties of Religious Experience” furnish but an es- 
pecially noteworthy illustration of the present tendency 
in philosophic thought to co-ordinate and examine with 
scientific detachment and disinterestedness certain per- 
sistent and recurrent phenomena of what we call the 
Spiritual nature of man, and to consider whether these 
phenomena are not as real, are not as much matters of 
jact, as are the phenomena of the material universe. 

But, though the philosophic mind and the popular 
mind may usually be found taking the same general di- 
tection, they are seldom on speaking terms; and for us 
common folk these high matters resolve themselves into 
simpler considerations, simpler but, none the less,—nay, 
all the more,—insistent, something we must have to 
live by; and experience is teaching us more and more 
plainly that man does not live by understanding alone, 
but by imagination and emotion. So much, indeed, does 
he live by imagination and emotion that for an idea—even 
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sciousness so as to result in conviction and action it must 

approach by way of imagination and emotion rather than 

by way of the reason. And this, I take it, was what 

Arnold meant when he said that the strongest part of our 

religion to-day was its unconscious poetry. In a final 

paper let us look more closely at this saying of Arnold’s. 
SoutH DartTmoutTH, Mass. : 


In the Same Family, yet Strangers. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


It is one of the most startling of facts connected 
with human life that men and women—and children— 
in their deepest experiences are so much isolated. 

There are many persons whom we have met every 
day for years, and yet we do not know them. We sup- 
pose we do, but we are quite mistaken. It is only the 
external that we know, not the real persons. Indeed 
there are those who have lived for years under our 
own roofs, into the worlds of whose deeper lives very 
likely we have never once entered or even looked, who 
in spirit are as much strangers as if our homes were on 
different continents. 

There are brothers and sisters who grow up together, 
but who never know each other except in the most super- 
ficial way, who never come close enough to each other 
to be sharers in each other’s deeper joys and sorrows. 
What an irreparable loss is this! 

There are husbands and wives who always remain 
strangers. Read Thomas Carlyle’s pathetic, almost 
heart-breaking confessions concerning his wife, made 
after her death. I think this is just what those con- 
fessions mean. In his intense absorption in his literary 
work he lived a self-centred and isolated life. This left 
her to live also an isolated life—so isolated and lonely 
that her heart almost broke. When she was dead, he 
saw the wrong he had done her. But it was too late. 
He could only pour out his heart in unavailing tears. 
If we would know how bitterly he repented, we must go 
and watch him as in age and infirmity he makes his reg- 
ular pilgrimage to her grave, and there, in the quiet vil- 
lage churchyard, kneel with his hands clutching the grass 
in the passion of his grief, and kisses again and again 
the dear spot where she sleeps. How great the pity 
that a heart which so truly loved should have allowed 
the very object of his love to starve and pine away and 
die for want of sympathy and heart companionship! 

There are parents who never become acquainted with 
their children, and children who never at all deeply 
know their parents. Oh, the pity of that! and the loss 
to both, greater than words can tell! There are many 
parents who are never able to influence their children. 
As soon as the children grow up, they are off into wild 
and thoughtless, and often evil, ways, with no regard 
for the wishes of those whom they ought to honor and 
love and heed. Why is this? Oftener than otherwise 
it is because throughout all their childhood years they 
have been allowed to live so far away from their parents 
as regards their thoughts, their sympathies, their ideals, 
their real heart interests. ‘The father has been so busy 
with his profession or his daily work, and the mother 
has been so much absorbed in her daily cares or her 
society engagements, that they have forgotten that their 
children had their joys and sorrows, problems to solve, 
burdens to bear, aspirations and disappointments,— 
an unseen soul life, much of it to them very tragic,— 
in which they so much needed, and would have re- 
sponded so eagerly to, the loving interest and sympa- 
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thy of father and mother. And so, because the father 
and mother did not get near them in their young years, 
when it would have been so easy, so beautiful, and so 
helpful, they now find themselves separated by a gulf 
which they do not see how to bridge. 

O mothers, spare some time from your ‘‘much serv- 
ing” in outward things, or from your ‘‘social’’ life, 
much of which is so superficial and barren, and give it 
to your children! Not to their clothes,—they have hats 
and dresses enough. These are not the important things. 
Give your time and thought to their eager minds and 
starved hearts. 

Fathers, spare some time—more than you do—from 
the rush and drive of your work, to get acquainted with 
your children,—to walk with them, to play with them, 
to talk with them real heart talks about the things that 
most deeply interest them, to find out their deep, earnest 
thoughts, to get into their confidence, to become their 
close and trusted friends. Believe me, it will pay! It 
will be worth infinitely more to you than money. It 
will be worth more to your children than anything else 
in all this world. It will make them yours as other- 
wise they can never be. It will fasten them to you 
with hooks of steel. 

Perhaps there has never been a more significant sen- 
tence written in regard to parental relations and child- 
training than that great word of Froebel,—‘ ‘Come, let 
us live with our children.’’ Not for them,—to make 
money for them, to provide endless things for them,— 
not that! All that is utterly superficial. Come let us 
live with them: that is the deep, the vital, the abso- 
lutely essentzal thing. 

And Froebel’s thought may well be given an appli- 
cation much wider than childhood. Is it not the great 
need of all human life, to learn to live with one another? 

‘TORONTO, CANADA. 
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The Pulpit. 


The Church of the Living God.* 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


The church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 
1 Tm. iii. 15. 


A Christian church is a congregation of believers 
in the authority and teaching of Jesus Christ. It does 
not exist as a mere religious corporation, or a society 
of promiscuous benevolence, or for general work of 
any and every kind, but hasa more definite and specific 
function. What is called a Congregational church 
differs somewhat from an ecclesiastical body like the 
Roman Catholic Church, or a State Church, like that 
established in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It is a private society, existing for special objects. It 
has public work to do, and has a certain public char- 
acter; but it is essentially in its constitution a volun- 
tary society. No man is obliged to belong to it, though 
nobody ought to be excluded from it if he is willing 
to profess himself a disciple of Jesus Christ. That being 
so, it exists for a certain definite purpose. It has its 
own principles, its own objects, its own laws; and it 
may reasonably object to have its doctrines prescribed 
or its principles defined and its work laid out by priests 
or councils or the State. A Congregational church, 
established as this First Church in Plymouth was, upon 
democratic principles, regards any interference with 
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its teaching or its polity as unwarrantable and preju- 
dicial to truth and liberty. It exists simply for spir- 
itual ends, and for the application of the example and 
character of Jesus to the duties and responsibilities 
of daily conduct. It is composed of all classes of people; 
and there are no phases of active life, whether of com- 
merce, business, politics, or society, in which its prin- 
ciples are not applicable. If a man is a merchant, he 
is expected to do business on sound, moral principles. 
If his lot is cast in any industry, he is under obligation 
as a Christian to do his work, whatever it may be, hon- 
estly and efficiently, in the presence of God and in 
obedience to his own conscience. He may not always 
succeed, for the best men and women are not perfect; 
but that is the ideal which the Church holds before him, 
and that ideal is not to be lowered to suit his delin- 
quencies. 
to live the true Christian life in front of so many temp- 
tations; yet the teaching of Jesus is inflexible, and 
every man is more or less recreant to it who allows 
himself, either for profit or pleasure, to depart flagrantly 
from its standards, and, when he does so, there is noth- 
ing for him to do but to frankly confess that Christian- 
ity is right and he is wrong. 

Now it is not difficult to perceive what a noble func- 
tion the true church discharges in modern civilization. 
It has a message to deliver to all sorts and conditions 
of men, and to deliver that message without fear or 
favor, boldly and impartially, not taking sides with 
this faction or with that, but dealing with moral prin- 
ciples which are authoritative for all classes, for capi- 
talists and laborers, for rich and poor, for the conspicu- 
ous and the obscure. The church of the living God 
can never abdicate this function. The moment it 
does so, it ceases to be a church. ‘The essential condi- 
tion of its existence is this, that it is a servant of Jesus 
Christ, and exists to promote his kingdom of truth 
and righteousness; and its members meet together 
to strengthen one another in the faith and love of Christ, 
and constitute a propaganda to publish the glad tid- 
ings everywhere. It is not passive or neutral or eva- 
sive, but sticks to its proper work in society. 

In doing so, the Church is open to criticism from op- 
posite sides. There are those who condemn it for its 
inactivity, they would have it in their special ser- 
vice; and there are others who would rather not see it 
do anything at all. The workingmen have no use for 
it, because it does not take sides with them against 
their employers, and the politician resents its judg- 
ments because they are too independent, and not suffi- 
ciently partisan. But has Christianity nothing to do 
with the labor question or with politics? Are these 
two great departments of public life independent of 
religion? Has the teaching of Christianity on these 
subjects been sufficiently, clearly, and fully expounded ? 
While I contend that churches, as churches, cannot 
with any advantage throw themselves into economic 
and political disputes, I insist just as strongly that 
every Christian man has to do with them, and that it 
is his duty as a Christian to bring to their solution ideas 
and conceptions of the relations of man to man, which 
have been gained from the gospel. He should have 
those broad and brotherly sympathies which would 
lift us out of many a difficulty, and lead to generous 
and comprehensive views, in which the rights of all 
should be recognized. It is the business of the Church, 
it is the business of the pulpit, to instruct men, not as 
to the economic law of supply and demand, or as to 
party politics, but as to other and far more important 
matters,—the principle of Christian brotherhood, the 
application of the law of righteousness as laid down 
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in the New Testament, that it is the duty of each man 
to think of others as well as of himself, nay, in the im- 
perative obligation resting upon every man to love 
the Lord, not for himself, but to serve other men. ‘There 
was an idea which prevailed half a century ago, and 
which lingers yet in some communities, that man had 
to care only for his own soul, and, if he cared for his 
own soul, he did everything. That was a piece of sel- 
fishness which has been abjured. It is not the idea 
of the present. It told most injuriously and disas- 
trously. Thank God! a nobler view is gaining ground. 
The churches are beginning to feel that they cannot 
be silent and indifferent on great questions: I mean to 
say that the individuals among them are feeling the 
need of a public-spirited discipleship. Men who call 
themselves disciples of Jesus, in these days, must prove 
their discipleship by caring for others, just as their 
Master in his intense love and sympathy cared for the 
people wherever he came in contact with them. The 
object of every church of the living God is to create 
and maintain in the community an ever-increasing 
number of men and women who are earnestly solicitous 
about the moral and social condition of the town or 
city in which they live. The physical health, the moral 
character, the social status of their neighborhood, is 
something that concerns them and their children, and 
the question whether the churches, the schools, the 
charities, the streets, the drains, the brooks, the slums, 
and all the things that enter into the making or un- 
making of a high civilization, which make or mar the 
physical and spiritual condition of thousands, are what 
they ought to be. Civic duty is part of every man’s 
religion, and is not left to obsolete reformers and old 
political hacks. He cannot live in a community with- 
out putting his character into it. He cannot share the 
advantages of municipal life without giving back some 
equivalent of service and sacrifice in return. That is 
one of the first conditions of a healthy and prosperous 
social existence. 

But life on the common levels require to be fed from 
above, just as the fertility of the plains depends upon 
mountain currents and sunshine and rain. We are all 
so constituted that we quickly degenerate, and our 
better nature becomes arid and unfruitful without the 
inspiration of great thoughts and habitual commerce 
with uplifting and ennobling enthusiasms. Eliminate 
from common daily life the quickening influences which 
come from poetry, art, social intercourse, and religious 
fellowship, and how uninteresting, commonplace, and 
rudely selfish it becomes! Men and women need to 
be told not once, but often, that they do not live by 
bread alone. ‘The ideals, hopes, ambitions which make 
existence fresh and beautiful, and keep it so, have to 
be held before us so persistently that we cannot forget 
them, even if we would. When faith is lost in low de- 
sire, when emotion is hardened by selfish cares, when 
the fine sense of what is due from us to God and man 
is hidden beneath a thousand sordid cares and swollen 
conceits, when our duties in the home and the world 
lose the moral imperative that makes them effective, 
and our sorrows are unsanctified, we drop the style of 
men, and fall into a dull, cheerless earthliness. 

Now the greatest office of the Christian Church is 
to counteract these tendencies. It is, or ought to be, 
Spiritually stimulating, luminous, strengthening, en- 
abling men and women to fulfil their appointed tasks, 
to bear their allotted burdens, and to do all with the 
assurance that one above helps them and cares for them, 
and that not one of their lives can ever be purposeless 
or profitless. Hymn and prayer and sermon, when 
they are what they ought to be, provide spiritual re- 
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freshment and swell the tides of the better life within 
the soul. 

The experience of mankind for centuries has taught 
us the truth of what the Psalmist said: ‘‘I lift mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh from the Lord who made heaven and earth.” 

It must be obvious from what I have thus far said 
that the Church of the living God must be free to re- 
ceive whatever light comes from God to each succeed- 
ing generation. It must be an open medium of truth 
and grace. The door of revelation that lets in truth 
and gives a chance for error to depart cannot be closed 
without shutting out what ought to be taken in or re- 
taining what ought to be permitted to escape. The 
God with whom we have to do is as near to us as he was 
to our fathers; and he has not only multiplied the 
avenues of truth, but enormously increased the quan- 
tity and quality of truth. A more wonderful sky bends 
over out heads than that into which men once looked. 
The world we know is vaster and diviner to us than it 
was to our comparatively ignorant progenitors. The 
resources for good at our disposal are greater than 
ever, and the power both to be good and to do good has 
been vastly augmented. Into our possession has come 
all the truth of past ages and more; and, if God’s chil- 
dren saw him in the dawn of history, how much more 
overpowering is the sense of his presence in this age of 
wonderful revelation! But, whether the Church is ef- 
fective or inoperative, whether it touches life with power 
or is unable to mould it to any purpose whatever, de- 
pends upon the closeness of its communion with God 
and with man. ‘The church whose three hundred 
years of fruitful history we are about to celebrate had 
few beliefs, but they were all vital; few forms, but they 
were sufficient. It was intensely real. The men who 
belonged to it held their convictions with a firm grip 
and worked them out to real issues. ‘To them God was 
a living being with whom they had to do every day of 
their lives. He entered into their joys and sufferings, 
and into the events and circumstances of their daily 
experience. They believed that he was pleased when 
they did well and grieved when they sinned. ‘There 
was nothing formal and automatic in their piety. They 
could not play fast and loose with their duties to him, 
making more of their pleasures than of their obliga- 
tions, but reverenced him with a prompt obedience. 
In fact, that was charactesistic of the whole Pilgrim 
and Puritan movement in England and elsewhere. It 
was an escape from artificiality and unreality, and from 
the dull routine of a religion that believed without 
thinking, had many doctrines, but scarcely any con- 
victions. Have you ever thought how easy it is to 
drop into that condition to believe with Calvin or Luther 
ot Wesley or Channing, but not much with your own 
mind and heart? ‘The same was true of their disciple- 
ship to Jesus. The man of Nazareth was a working 
model to be loved and obeyed, and not an impractica- 
ble idol to be venerated with mere lip service as men- 
pleasers. It never occurred to them to question whether 
the principles of the New Testament could be wrought 
into private business or national character, nor did 
they atone for their delinquencies under the plea that 
the gospel was too high for human nature’s daily food 
and too exquisite for translation into common life. Had 
they been told that the precepts of Jesus were unwork- 
able, they. would have replied, ‘‘Then in God’s name 
make them workable just as quickly as you know how, 
because no other principles are permanently practica- 
ble and fruitful in this world or the next.”” When they 
were forced to decide whether they should believe a 
hundred doctrines which they did not understand, 
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and which consequently did not move them to heroic 
action and eager service, or a few solemn truths from 
which they could not escape, they ignored the former 
and clung with all their hearts to the latter, and so left 
mankind a wonderful example of moral power and 
conquest. ‘They were in such dead earnest about their 
own convictions that they had no time to waste on other 
people’s opinions or the mere carpentry of creeds. 
No idle controversy of their day—and the age in which 
they lived was full of such controversies—could per- 
ssuade them to believe that God or man demanded at 
their hands anything more than faithfulness and sin- 
cerity and courage and loyalty to the great convic- 
tions which possessed and swayed them as nothing else 
did. That was the secret of their power; and that 
alone accounts for the fact that they were able to give 
to this nation, for all time, its freedom in religion and 
its type of civil government. 

To us, as their heirs, there comes the searching ques- 
tion, Have we inherited their spirit as well as their 
property and history? Does this beautiful memorial 
church, a noble tribute to their memory, mean as much 
to us as the old fort on Burial Hill meant to our fathers? 
Has the new faith, with its larger light and liberty, and 
vaster opportunities as much hold upon our consciences 
and hearts as the old faith had upon John Robinson 
and Carver and Brewster and Bradford, the noble band 
of adventurers who, by the providence of God, were 
cast upon this wilderness to dig and plant and sow 
seeds which were destined to make it honorable and 
beautiful for all time? Do we hold our religious con- 
viction with the same fidelity and tenacity? Do we 
discharge our religious duties with the same commenda- 
able peremptoriness? Are we really as earnest either 
about what we believe or about what we do? It is of 
no use to say the times have changed, that the pulpit 
is not the force it once was, that men and women are 
more indolent and luxurious and indifferent to their 
spiritual life, that existence is more heated and ner- 
vous, that excuses for not doing the right thing are 
more varied and wonderfully made. 

All these are simply confessions of our degeneracy,— 
signs that the faith which the world loves to honor, 
because it was so brave and simple and honest, has died 
down within us, and something else has come to take 
its place, which is neither Pilgrim nor Puritan, nor any- 
thing else that we can regard with entire satisfaction. 

But perhaps my sight of things as they are may be 
dim. It is not unlikely that my judgment may be 
clouded, and that men and women of to-day are better 
than they seem, are more loyal to the Church than to 
its services, are not more interested in floating ideals 
of church membership than in the whole-souled and 
genuine thing; but, while our churches have men and 
women who make much of their fellowship, and are as 
loyal to the institutions with which they are identified 
as the people of other days, modest, kindly people 
who are not always exploiting themselves, it cannot 
be denied that there are many upon whom religious 
obligations sit lightly, and who rarely, if ever, take part 
in public worship. We want to see a change among 
these. We long to have them more closely and actively 
identified with organized Christianity, as they them- 
selves desire it. Surely, it is not expecting too much 
of them to ask that their devotions shall be as real as 
their pleasures and their prayers as normal and as 
obligatory as their amusements. To all liberal-minded 
men and women this old First Church, with its splendid 
achievements and noble history, is not simply an in- 
stitution to be nominally and listlessly venerated, mag- 
nified on special occasions, and systematically neglected. 
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It is still a church of the living God, with ties which bind 
it to a sacred past, but with strong arteries pulsing 
with warm blood, which relate it to the present and the 
future. It has lasted through the vicissitudes of cen- 
turies, has weathered many a storm without being 
water-logged, and in its day has seen causes rise and 
fall through lack of vitality, while it has held on its 
victorious way through one crisis after another, with 
its natural strength unabated. Carried lovingly in 
the hearts of faithful souls, who have grown gray in 
its service, and destined to be carried hereafter by 
younger hearts, which, despite all other allurements, 
will neither forget it nor forsake it, that which is by 
far the greatest thing in Pilgrim history will retain 
both its prestige and its power. We did not create it, 
and nothing that we can do-er leave undone will stop 
its course. -It is in our power to give it vitality, but it 
is not in our power to decree its death. If we drop the 
ark of the covenant, other hands stronger than ours 
will lift it again, and bear it on its triumphant way. 


“Through silent aisles of sombre years 
Our fathers’ hero band appears, 
In warfare with oppression tried 
By patient suffering purified. 


“Banished beyond their Zion’s gate, 
Forlorn, but not disconsolate, 
In lowly shrines disdained by fame, 
They kindled Freedom’s altar flame. 


“And sire and son to conscience true 
Battled the stormy ages through, 
Till banners raised with tears and sighs 
Float freely ’neath serener skies. 


‘And, though from Truth’s exalted hill 
They saw the landscape changing still, 
With joy they hailed the view sublime 
Grow fairer with the march of time. 


“O saints austere! whose pilgrim feet 
In paths of danger scorned retreat, 
From fields of Freedom where ye stood, 
We bring our wreaths of gratitude.” 


Spiritual Life, 


To love earth’s beauty is sign of some capacity for 
loving heaven’s content.—I. O. R. 


a 


Disappointment will make us conversant with the 
noble part of our nature. It will chasten us, and pre- 
pare us to meet accident on higher ground the next 
time. As Hannibal taught the Romans the art of war, 
so is all misfortune only a stepping-stone to fortune.— 
Thoreat. 

& 


It is only a poor sort of happiness that could ever 
come by caring very much about our own pleasures. 
We can only have the highest happiness, such as goes 
along with being a great man, by having wide thoughts 
and much feeling for the rest of the world as well as 
ourselves.—George Eliot. 

st 


It is a beautiful art,—the art of living well in poy- 
erty. It calls for an alert intelligence and a cultivated 
taste and a ready invention. It is not the vocation of 
a dullard. Brains must be mixed with it. One who 
takes it up with courage and good-will finds in it cult- 
ure for all the finer faculties —Washington Gladden, 
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To him who walks in the Spirit all outward things 
are spiritual helps, and the spirit of God makes itself 
felt not only from within us, but also by things that 
border our paths, that meet us in our walks, that are 
with us in our homes, through words spoken by friends 
and through the ongoing of time as it enlightens and 
changes us.—Mountjord. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven; wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith; 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of Yes and No, 

She sees the best that glimmers through the Worst, 

She feels the seen is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer through the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark- within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wailed ‘‘ Mirage.” 
—Tennyson. 


Intercourse. 


Iam tempted to write a few words on human intercourse 
by a remark made lately by an eminent preacher in New 
England. I have not his precise words, so that I do not 
give his name; but I think I apprehend his idea, and I 
agree with him. He said that after many years of min- 
istry in the large cities, he was compelled to say that the 
majority of human lives in those cities do not derive their 
sources from the best and highest. He found men and 
women whose lives were threadbare and scanty. They 
were living just on the verge of respectability, sometimes 
on one side of the line, sometimes on the other. 

I heard of this remark at the same time that I met a 
similar remark in a leading English journal, where it was 
called the view of an independent and fresh observer. 

Asking myself what men or women could do to enlarge 
the range of daily life as modern society compels it and 
controls it, I am tempted to suggest that some of us do 
not use, as much as we might, our opportunities for 
intercourse with people in other occupations, or especially 
in distant places. 

I remember a family where the mother said to me that 
no one ever came into her apartment excepting the milk- 
man and the grocer and the doctor, if there was sickness, 
and myself,—no one except her husband, not from the 
beginning to the end of the year. In that particular 
case that particular woman did not enter anybody’s 
else home as she went by. Yet that woman lived within 
half an hour of two hundred thousand people; and it 


was in her power, if she had known how, to establish | 


herself in friendly intercourse—with what the newspapers 
would call putual society—with a hundred of those 
people. 

Instead of seeing only with her two eyes and hearing 
only with her two ears, she could have seen all that two 
hundred and two eyes saw, and she could hear all that 
two hundred and two ears heard. 

But how are you to bring such intercourse about ? 

Ah! that is a great question which is to be answered 
in many courses of lectures and sermons, and, not to 
speak of other ways, by the daily work of churches and 
their ministers. It is, perhaps, enough here simply to 
restate the necessity for larger intercourse in response to 
the suggestion made by the American and English writers 
whom I have cited. 

5 But I have in mind the recollection of a single plan of 
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intercourse among some of us which did its work half a 
century ago, and gave great satisfaction at the same time. 
I will go into detail a little because I think a plan some- 
what similar might be set on foot, especially among young 
people in whatever courses of life. It is a story of inti- 
mate intercourse between ten or twelve young men in 
different parts of New England. In this particular case 
these were all ministers of Unitarian parishes; but I see 
no reason why a system, somewhat similar, of social co- 
operation should not exist among young people of what- 
ever occupation or of different occupations,—teachers, 
artists, students of whatever line, drummers, nurses, 
doctors, or lawyers. 

In the earlier half of the last century, under the lead of 
that loving and loved leader of men, Frederic Henry 
Hedge, a few of us formed the club which got called the 
Hook and Ladder Club. It was based on the great dis- 
covery that no town in New England was more than a 
day’s march from any other town. Prominent among 
the members were Hedge of Bangor, Ware of Fall River, 
Simmons of Springfield, Starr King of Boston, Alger of 
Roxbury, Allen of Jamaica Plain, Clapp of West Roxbury, 
Weiss of Watertown. 

The club was to meet, if it could, six times in the year at 
one or another of the places named. But I do not think 
that this meeting represented the most important function 
of the club, though each meeting was a pleasant occasion. 
The intimacy between the fellows—in this case really 
fellows—extended itself in a hundred ways, of what I 
have called intercourse. We were not bound to corre- 
spond together; but in practice we did. The last time 
I met our dear friend Alger—then, I think, fourscore years 
old—I remember how I reminded him that I made what 
the Masons would have called a signal of distress, when 
I was in some sort of a scrape, and how promptly he 
replied to it. 

In a hundred ways, not to be enumerated nor described, 
“‘every fellow” in the club got the advantages of life 
which had accrued to the others. A summer in Europe, 
a visit to Washington, a celebration of a centennial 
service on some public commission reflected itself, with 
cross reflections not to be counted, in the lives of the others. 
In particular, a new book, it might even be a new author, 
ran through the little circle with its inspiration or its 
counsel. I do not say that each of the ten led ten lives 
at once, but I do say that in the simple work of this 
simplest of federations every member was tempted and 
helped to lead a life larger than his own alone would have 
been. 

There are not many of that little circle left now, but 
I am quite sure that the few that still live would confirm 
my testimony as to the enlargement of the range of 
life which that federation made possible. 

I write all this under the word ‘‘intercourse,”’ to suggest 
to young people that they should try some such federation 
among friends who-do not meet face to face very often, 
but who do not want to forget each other. 

For instance, a group of men or women meet at ‘‘The 
Shoals” for a week in summer. Now, could they 
not ‘‘covenant and agree together” to maintain for the 
next year the sympathies and interests, the suggestions, 
hopes, and plans which were so vivid in that week? Or, 
at the Class meeting of 1893 or 1903, why not an agree- 
ment, perhaps for two or three personal meetings, perhaps 
for regular correspondence, say for the borrowing or 
lending of books, say for union in some public enterprise ? 

What seems to me certain is that in the midst of a 
great many conferences and conventions people are not so 
companionable as they might be, and that men and 
women might have much more intercourse than they have. 

Epwarp E, Hate, 
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To Beppo, a Spanish Poodle. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Seeming to yield, yet difficult to win over 

As any Carmen, gipsying with her lover,— 

Inviting, then disdaining, our advances 

With starts, barks, interrogatory glances,— 

Beppo! thy lineage in thine air I’m reading: 

Thy nose, eyes, white soft hair bespeak thy breeding; 
Your ancestors ’mid jessamine and roses 

Trotted about with sensitive small noses 

In the escurial gardens. ... A king’s daughter 
Crumbled their cake and gave their pink tongues water. 
After her fair and lily fingers fed them, 

Some proud Castilian cavaliers led them; 

A weeping maid-of-honor, newly scolded, 

To her embrace thy great-grandfather folded, 

And to his sympathetic woolly hearing 

Telling her sorrow found his ways endearing; 

He seemed to listen, licked her hand, and, after, 

The dimples of her cheek he lapped to laughter, 

The imprint of whose instep ’twas his duty 

To follow when she walked abroad in beauty. 


So, Beppo, in thy dumb dependency 
Like some small Andalusian fleur-de-lys, 
Thy mistress loves her little dog no less 
For his appealing unupliftedness. 


Letters of James Savage. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Intimate and honorable are the memories 
evoked by this volume of Letters of James 
Savage to His Family, now ‘privately 
printed” by his daughter, Mrs. William B. 
Rogers, whose husband was the founder and 
first president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Rarely have two men been 
more united in honor, trust, and comradeship 
than were the great scientist and adminis- 
trator and the single-hearted, simplicity 
loving, accurate genealogist of New England 
families, the editor also of Winthrop’s His- 
tory of Massachusetts Bay. The portrait 
of Mr. Savage, the frontispiece of the volume, 
is full of the benignity of old age. 

But one does not have to be a very ven- 
erable Bostonian one’s self to enjoy these 
letters. Read them backward or forward, 
they are full of humor, tenderness, courage, 
wisdom, betraying unconsciously an un- 
flinching zeal in work. The first is dated 
1806, after Mr. Savage had been to the West 
Indies with William Tudor to establish the 
ice trade there. On his return, when occu- 
pied “in the lazy study of law,’’ he wrote a 
friend that “the clergy have most learning, 
the physicians most money, and the lawyers 
most honor in this country.” Could he have 
said that to-day? The last letter is of Sep- 
tember, 1867, from his beautiful home in 
Lunenburg, Mass., to his daughter, then 
abroad. ‘The sixty years between the letters 
were the days of Boston’s undimmed right- 
eousness, when the Motleys, ‘Ticknors, 
Hillards, Bigelows, Channings, were names to 
conjure by as well as Mr. Savage’s own. 
He himself was a beloved deacon in Dr. 
Gannett’s church, and his gentle walk up and 
down the church aisles and his noble face 
won the hearts of many doubtful about 
“professing,’’ as it was then called. 

One hardly knows which to admire most, 
the gay, affectionate, personal tone of the 
letters to Mrs. Savage or their narrative 
of the social courtesies he received while 
abroad, which give delightful vistas into 
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English home life. Their freedom from 
narrative picturesqueness, philosophical dis- 
quisition, or frequent epigram, and their ex- 
quisite kindliness in any mention of people 
make them unique in the realm of letters. 
They could not answer for any better guide- 
book than that to the heart of James Savage. 
Yet incidentally the pages show how 
he ‘‘worked gloriously’”’ at the University 
Register, Cambridge, or at the British 
Museum, hunting for New England forbears, 
humorously noting that of the registers 
probably nine in ten are lost by various 
accidents chiefly by having never existed. 

More charming even than the English 
Letters are those written when at home; 
but neither there or abroad is there any 
sense of elation at meeting people of distinc- 
tion,— Carlisle, Wordsworth, and others,— 
nor is there any anecdotal gossip. All 
such encounters he met simply as part of a 
natural life, filled with family affection and 
working interests. To. his daughter, in 
allusion to her husband’s health, he writes en- 
treatingly, but gayly, ‘““The shocking faults, 
wide dikes, and cruel traps in geology would 
be fivefold more hazardous to him than to 
common man.” 

He was happiest at Lunenburg. There 
he labored with less interruption than in 
Boston, where ‘‘very numerous inquiries 
and communications about matters of local 
history or genealogy demand attention 
sometimes for one hour, not seldom for one 
day or one week. He never refused to help 
another genealogist. His great work, the 
Dictionary of New England Genealogy, moved 
slowly along; but “‘G filled 100 pages, and H 
demands 157.” 

How long he should live was “of very 
trifling consequence except as my engage- 
ment on the great book is concerned.” Yet 
he grows enthusiastic over the success of 
his friend’s (George S. Hillard) book, Szx 
Months im Italy. ‘‘Nothing in the literature 
of our country has had such rapid success.’ 
This in 1853. Soon after he writes anent 
of a bill pending in the Virginia legislature. 
“The greatest nuisance in our country (and 
that is a great deal) is the session of its as- 
sembled wisdom periodically. Confound it! 
That is for a period of three, four or five 
months every year besides the tremendous 
bore of the general Congress of corruption 
at Washington, that beats in time and money 
wasted. All the thirty-one state nonsenses 
out and out.... Yet is a necessary evil that 
nobody would more than myself lament the 
want of.” Both sentences are illustrations 
of his vigorous impetuosity and calmer re- 
flection. 

With the same energy he wrote of the de- 
struction of Temple Place, where he and Mr. 
Lee were the earliest to build on the old 
Washington garden before ‘‘abominable im- 
provements,” as he termed it, were made 
with ‘no pretence of accommodation by 
making a street between Winter and West 
Street, unless one or two or three may call 
it public accommodation that their estates 
respectively should be sold at a hundred 
per cent. advance in cost.” 

But the Civil War was beginning, and to his 
only son he indicted a letter memorable for 
its strength and simplicity, “You know, 
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without being told, how unreservedly I 
commit you to the call of duty and honor, 
my only son, and how readily I assent to 
your devotion to the cause of your country, 
the great hope of human rights, and the sacred 
vindication of the integrity of my country.’’ 
An ardent patriot, Mr. Savage wanted the 
contest settled ‘‘permanently,” for the “‘re- 
sult must be consistent with the benefit of 
the human race as well as the ultimate good 
of my country.... As I would readily give 
myself to partake the peril were my age not 
thirty years beyond the propriety of be- 
ginning a military career [he was seventy- 
seven] what right have I to object to the 
undertaking of my son.... I would not 
accept five million dollars to encourage him 
to leave his duty on so plain a case.” 

His son died, but the father still believed 
in the ‘ultimate result” of the war. He 
gathered his friends around him at Lunen- 
burg, and, watching the intrigues at play 
upon the matter of election of President in 
1864, he kept at work, saying: “Thirty years 
of preparation and actual seven years since 
putting the first volume into the world.... 
While I can hold a pen and turn over a page, 
the service will go on.... I have made a 
path easier for others.’”’ Love of country 
and friends begot the Dictionary of New 
England Genealogy. Accuracy makes its 
worth permanent. Better than all is it to 
have left memories of a life too busy to record 
minor social incidents, but always at leisure 
to write with affection and wit to those he 
loved, and to serve his country by his truth, 
loyalty, and fearless speech. The wide 
connections among his friends and descend- 
ants will feel in reading the pages of Mrs. 
Rogers’s book that they are in the midst of 
a large, old-fashioned, delightful Boston 
party, in which every one is kin to every one 
else. 


The Nature Feeling of the Ancients. 
Ts 

Probably the most familiar, and certainly 
the most striking, of the prose poems of 
Tourguéneff is the dialogue between the 
Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn, giant 
mountains beneath a pale green, silent sky. 
The Alpine summits hail each other across 
the distance, and the Jungfrau asks her 
neighbor: ‘“‘What is the news? What is 
going on down there below us?” Thou- 
sands of years, one mighty moment, pass by 
before she hears the greeting thundered 
back to her by the Finsteraarhorn, Five 
times she asks and is answered, each 
time within the brief interval of a moment. 
Yet in those spaces of time the races of man- 
kind, “‘the little two-legged insects,” have 
appeared and disappeared in the valleys 
below, and the mountains are left once more 
in their primeval loneliness. 

Nature offers us, then, an unchanging 
standard of comparison not affected by 
civilization. In this respect, at least, poets 
have the same materials to deal with. For 
us all the sun rises and sets, the wind sighs 
or storms through the trees, the ocean sends 
up her waves on the shore, and the succession 
of seasons, through the awakening of spring- 
time, the glow of summer, the fruition of 
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autumn, and the apparent inaction of winter 
never fail. It is true that man looks upon 
nature, however, through eyes made dull 
or keen by changes in his own soul. He may 
explore where yesterday he marvelled, enjoy 
where he feared, and love where he hated; 
and the changes in his attitude toward the 
natural world around him are interesting 
indications of the psychical changes that go 
on in the race itself. The Jungfrau still 
thunders across to the Finsteraarhorn and 
is answered; but man, listening, hears ever 
with new ears and reaches new interpreta- 
tions. If it is true that no two men can see 
nature in just the same way, this is still more 
significantly true of generations than of in- 
dividuals. 

While it is not always easy to trace the in- 
fluence of nature on the earlier and less self- 
expressive races, it was plainly effective 
even when practically unrecognized. ‘The 
hymn of the Aryan worshipper, sung at day- 
break; the offering of the American Indian, 
flung into Lake Superior with the prayer 
that its waters might remain calm; the hand 
kiss of the Persian,—all mean that the un- 
taught soul beheld the phenomena of nature 
with wonder and awe, and found therein 
suggestions of a mightier Power beyond. 

This instinctive reverence for the outside 
world as the direct work of God was felt by 
the early Hebrews more deeply than by any 
other people, and it has been marvellously 
impressed on later generations by the unique 
place which their literature has continuously 
held in the honor and affection of the Jewish 
and Christian world. ‘This was the main, 
almost the exclusive, characteristic of their 
nature poetry. The Hebrew lyrists never 
went to nature for its own sake, but regarded 
it as the eternal witness to the glory and 
majesty of God. Its one essential feature 
was the revelation it contained. ‘The Psalms 
unite by strophe and antistrophe the power 
of God in the outer world and his power in 
the inner lives of men. 


“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, - 
The moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained; 
What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest him? 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament sheweth his handiwork, 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. 


“Thou rulest the pride of the sea: 
The heavens are thine: the earth alsoisthine.” 


No poems of later ages have surpassed 
these lyrics in simple dignity of expression. 
The One Hundred and Third and the One 
Hundred and Fourth Psalms, taken together 
as they should be, make a wonderful ode, 
the first of which praises the reign of the Om- 
nipotent in the inner life of man, the world 
of the heart, while the second declares his 
glory in the world outside, and the two are 
united by the recurring phrase, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul.” The One Hundred and 
Seventh Psalm indicates finely the dread 
which the ancient races always had of the 
sea, In the very nature of things it could 
mean to them only separation from home 
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and dangers which they knew not how to 
combat successfully, Yet mighty as the 
ocean is, God is greater still. 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, 
And his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth and raiseth the stormy 
wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heavens, 
They go down again to the depths; 
Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses. 
So he bringeth them unto the haven where 
they would be.’ 


The serious thoughtfulness which is the 
distinguishing quality of the nature ele- 
ment in Hebrew poetry shows _ itself 
under a somewhat different aspect in the 
mournful reflections of the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes, who contrasts the brevity and in- 
significance of man’s life with the abiding 
steadfastness of the earth and its manifesta- 
tions, A lighter note is rarely touched; but 
we find it, for example, in unusual delicacy, 
in that lovely spring song of one of the lyric 
idyls in Solomon’s Song. 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. Petrie’s Discoveries. 


Dr. Petrie’s exhibition of the results of his 
last winter’s digging in Egypt is now open 
in London, and though not so rich in an- 
tiquities as some of his displays have been, 
it has a historic and a Biblical character 
which give it an interest peculiar to itself. 
It is in the land of Goshen that Dr. Petrie 
and his helpers have been working. Jacob 
and Joseph in early times, Jeremiah and 
many later refugees down to Christian times, 
have fotind their place of safety in the land of 
Goshen. That triangle of Egyptian land, 
which we call the Delta, taking its start from 
Cairo and the Pyramids, spreads out in 
branches of the Nile, east and west, until 
they reach the Mediterranean. ‘The eastern 
branch, inclining in a semicircular curve 
toward the Suez Canal, shelters this moist, 
fat land where Dr. Petrie has been working 
all the winter. He divided his band of 
helpers into four, and planted them at four 
stations along this curve of the Nile, bring- 
ing home relics from the several places; but 
what interests us especially is the site of the 
great Jewish settlement under Onias, the 
high priest, who fled from the persecutions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and built a new 
temple in Egypt, in imitation, or as many 
said, in rivalry to the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which the Greek conqueror had trampled on 
and profaned. The site of this short-lived 
temple in Egypt has always been known, 
and is called to this day by the name of Tel 
el Yehudiyeh, the Hill of the Jews. Dr. 
Petrie has brought home fragments of archi- 
tectural ornaments of Jewish design, which 
undoubtedly belonged to this temple, and 
which bring before our minds a period of 
Hebrew history that our Bible does no more 
than allude to, those sad days when the 
prophet could lament: “Zion is a desert, 
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Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our 
beautiful House where our fathers praised 
thee is burned with fire,” and they tried to 
build a new house of Jehovah in the land of 
their exile.— Christian Life. 


Literature, 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. By 
Charles H. Barrows. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—Not attempting such 


problems as those attacked in the recent 
works of Foster and Schmidt, not as elaborate 
in its treatment of special aspects of Jesus’ 
work and character as the scholarly and beau- 
tiful writings of Prof. Peabody, there is yet 
a decided place for such a volume as this,— 
a somewhat popular presentation of the life, 
message, leading ideas, etc., of the Seer of 
Nazareth. The time for the ingenious, 
mythical theory of Strauss and the enchant- 
ing fairy-tale of Renan—each, however, 
contributing some important features in our 
interpretation of ‘‘that unfinished life which 
shapes the world’’—has fairly passed by. 
We want something more human, more true 
to life as we know it. Mr. Barrows adopts, 
of course, the so-called ‘“‘evangelical” stand- 
point; but he wears his orthodoxy with a 
difference. ‘The attitude is one with which we 
are familiar,—say, at a venture, the position 
of Phillips Brooks, of Dr. Gordon, Dr. 
Abbott and Dr. Bradford. There are un- 
questionably passages—as the division of 
this book on “Jesus the Son of God’’—to 
which Unitarians might take exception. 
What matter? As Thoreau said, perhaps we 
should chiefly applaud the opinions from 
which we differ, as these set us to thinking. 
But the main current of the book, certainly 
the spirit of it,—what we may call its at- 
mosphere, which is sometimes of so much more 
importance than the more definite statement, 
—is broad; luminous, and of a ‘‘sweet rea- 
sonableness.”” A few points may possibly 
indicate this. The note of the Gospels is 
their truth to human nature and to the man- 
ners of the age. Jesus, instead of being a 
joyless ascetic, was ‘‘at home everywhere, 
always says the tactful thing and does the 
wise one,”’ ‘The chapter on ‘‘The Intellectual 
Power of Jesus” reminds us of Phillips 
Brooks’s sermons on the Mind of Jesus,— 
a subject too often ignored. Surely he who 
could answer scribe and Pharisee by the use 
of a shrewd, keen dialectic, who could say 
the word for all time on matters of subtlest 
philosophy, was not wanting in intellectual 
power! Mr. Barrows even regards Jesus as 
an ‘‘orator of marked ability, which he could 
not have been without a large measure of 
practical sagacity. . . . But the power of what 
he said comes very much from its connection 
with what he did, with his way of putting it, 
and with his active life among men.” Jesus 
was welcomed at feasts and festivals by rea- 
son of ‘‘his own charming personality.”” In- 
deed, who can believe that he who bade us re- 
joice with those who rejoice—a far more diffi- 
cult matter, by the way, than to mourn with 
those who sorrow—was himself always gloomy 
and cheerless? Mr. Barrows even suggests 
that Jesus had a sense of humor, so that per- 
haps “the Master smiled when Zaccheus 
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clambered down from his odd perch.” But 
he does not go so far as to follow the fantastic 
picturings of Renan, ‘‘who mixes much non- 
sense into his brilliancy,’”—an acute judg- 
ment,—but only seeks to make Jesus a real 
and thinkable personality, in which he has 
certainly succeeded. Even in the pages on 
the resurrection—which is, of course, treated 
from a  non-Unitarian, standpoint—Mr. 
Barrows gives much space to the general 
idea of spiritual appearances, of visions like 
those of Joan of Arc, or of a sudden realiza- 
tion of spiritual being, like that which once 
came to James Russell Lowell. While in 
in the matter of Jesus’ leadership in the 
religious life, perhaps none of us would se- 
riously question the fact that “persistently 
to shut out from the soul the divine illumina- 
tion, at least when in plain sight of the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, may result in a 
total loss of spiritual vision.’? As a whole, 
this careful and loving study of the Master 
must lead many to acloser familiarity with 
the spirit and the method of him who still 
retains for us the secret of closest communion 
with the Divine Life which enfolds us all. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 


NATIONS. 1870-1900. By J. Holland 
Rose, Litt-D. Vol. I. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net—This second 


volume of Mr. Rose’s history deals with 
several subjects which may just now be 
deemed “burning questions.” Certain 
recent atrocities have called special atten- 
tion to the rule of “Britain in Egypt.” ‘That 
“‘some one had blundered’’ in the matter, 
that there has even been a strong feeling that 
_ England would better let Egypt alone, is 
here made sufficiently manifest. Her con- 
trary action has led to serious complications, 
“Mr. Gladstone, who sought above all things 
for a friendly understanding with France, 
keenly felt that the continued occupation of 
Egypt hindered that most desirable con- 
summation. He was undoubtedly right. 
The irregularity of England’s action in Egypt 
hampered her international relations at 
many points, and it may be assigned as one 
of the causes that brought France into alli- 
ance with Russia.’ The story of Gordon 
and the Soudan is a most picturesque episode, 
and is narrated by Mr. Rose with clearness 
and energy. The description of the battle 
of Afu Klea Wells, where Col. Burnaby, hero 
of the ride to Khiva, fell, has a certain epic 
quality quite worthy of Macaulay’s pen. 
Here, too, is to be found a plain and impartial 
account of the way in which the Congo Free 
State fell into the hands of Leopold IL., 
king of the Belgians, after its exploration by 
Livingstone and Stanley. By the terms of a 
convention of July, 1890, between the Congo 
Free State and the Belgian government, a 
large loan was made to the former, on the 
condition that after ten years Belgium should 
have the right of annexing the Free State 
with all its possessions. To King Leopold 
belongs the ultimate responsibility for all that 
is done in the Congo Free State. And, 
though it is not perfectly easy to trace all the 
injustice and cruelty to its source, “there is 
the damning fact that the very state which 
claimed to be a great philanthropic agency 
has refused to institute any full inquiry into 
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the alleged defects of its administration.” 
We notice here a very curious connection be- 
tween the state of things and the rubber in- 
dustry, particularly since the introduction 
of “that swift Juggernaut of the present age,” 
the automobile, which is ‘“‘accountable for 
as much misery as ever sugar or ivory was in 
the old slave days. But, so long as the 
motor car industry prospers, the dumb woes 
of the millions of Africa will count for little 
in the courts of Europe.’”’ Verily, in the far- 
off Congo State is the old Scripture fulfilled: 
“No man liveth unto himself. If one part 
suffer, all suffer.’ Mr. Rose’s style is clear 
and luminous, and, so far as we are able to 
judge, he has made a fair and judicious selec- 
tion of his facts. 


RicHarD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. A me- 
moir, by his son, George G. Armstrong. 
With Selected Sermons, and an Introductory 
Letter by Philip H. Wicksteed. Iondon: 
Philip Green.—Perhaps one of our strongest 
desires is to fathom what Tennyson calls 
“the abysmal deeps of personality.” He 
who can in any smallest way do that for us, 
striking ‘‘deeper than did ever plummet 
sound,’ renders an inestimable service. 
Hence such widely differing biographies as 
those of Johnson, Benvenuto Cellini, Rous- 
seau, and Marie Bashkirtseff—to make a 
curious jumble— have greatly enriched us by 
their remarkable revelations of human souls, 
we might almost say regardless of their qual- 
ity. For what we want to know is what 
human beings have guessed of the Sphinx’s 
riddle of life, and what has helped them to 
live. Mr. George Armstrong has given us a 
graphic picture of his father’s mind and 
strong personality, supplemented by an ad- 
mirable letter from Mr. Philip Wicksteed, 
the elder Armstrong’s nearest friend. As 
we read, we think of Charles Kingsley, whom 
Armstrong somewhat resembled, at least in 
his manliness, his courage, his intensity. 
Here is a noble life, and you feel the throb- 
bing of its great heart very near you. For 
the rest, the story is a not exceptional one, 
of a minister’s beginning in a small out-of- 
the-way place, and then, gradually, in a 
large city, growing to rare power and influ- 
ence. He had the courage of a lion,—or a 
saint,—and in the interest of the causes of 
temperance and purity faced certain danger 
and something as near persecution as one is 
apt to encounter in these easy-going days. 
But under the rock was a sweet spring of 
tenderness,—the tenderness of Dante, “who 
loved well because he hated.” An illustra- 
tion of Armstrong’s wisdom: was shown in 
his debate with Charles Bradlaugh, the so- 
called atheist. (Men are called, or call them- 
selves, atheists; but for our part we would 
as soon expect to meet a raging hyena in the 
streets of Boston as a real out-and-out speci- 
mien of this genus. ‘Thus Shelley called him- 
self an atheist, but almost any one of his 
longer poems disproves the name.) Of course 
he was deeply beloved, as all strong and good 
men are; and as president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association he received 
the outward recognition due to his genius 
and power, though his chief memorial is evi- 
edntly in the hearts and lives of those whom 
he so richly blessed. The sixteen sermons 
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which follow the memoir are, we should say, 
simpler than the average American sermon, 
but, like the man, are eminently strong and 
helpful. 


THE COLLEGE MAN AND THE COLLEGE 
Woman. By William DeWitt Hyde. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50— 
President Hyde’s educational essays need 
little word of comment or recommendation, 
so wide has been their influence and so hearty 
their general welcome. He writes out of 
twenty years of college experience. Hardly 
anything in the book is better worth while 
than his assurance to anxious parents that 
not every aberration of their sons and 
daughters in_college is either final or fatal, 
his remonstrancé to critics of college admin- 
istration that the college problem is not so 
simple as they think, and his honest con- 
viction that college students, with all their 
faults and follies, are the best fellows in the 
world, to whose hands the great social in- 
stitutions of family and industry and Church 
and State may safely be intrusted. Nearly 
everything in this book has been presented to 
college audiences and later printed in one 
of the leading magazines of the country. 
The essays have already made President 
Hyde’s educational ideals known far and 
wide. ‘They are worth reading, first by the 
college students to whom primarily he writes, 
then by the parents, who may see to what 
manner of men they are intrusting their 
young people, and then by the many who 
care to know what sort of material our col- 
leges try to turn out and what may be 
hoped for from their graduates in the way 
of public service. It is undoubtedly true 
that our colleges were never doing so much 
in the way of fostering healthy public sen- 
timent as now, and never has the general 
tone of undergraduate character been higher. 


THE EXAMPLE OF OUR LoRD, Especially 
for His Ministers. By the Rt. Rev. A.C. A. 
Hall, D.D. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co.—These lectures were written for the 
Pre-Lenten Retreat at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in February of this year. 
They have directness, force, earnestness, 
and sometimes a fine suggestiveness. Thus 
there is certainly point—though something 
might be said in extenuation—in Bishop 
Hall’s characterization of “the nursery maid 
priest,’”” who, having married without suf- 
ficient means, is ‘“‘seen about the house car- 
ing for the children or attending to house- 
hold duties, when he ought to be studying 
or visiting the people.” And yet we have 
known ministers who ‘attended to house- 
hold duties,” and wrote very good sermons 
on the general text of ‘‘ Blessed be drudgery!’’ 
Again, of temptation, “Holiness does not 
exempt from temptation nor from its stress.” 
Bishop Hall insists on the value: of suffering, 
not an escape from it: “We are most certainly 
to rise above pain, so as not to be overborne 
thereby. .. But this is something quite 
distinct from ignoring either pain or pleas- 
ure. If there is really no such thing as pain, 
then there can be no virtue of courage or 
endurance in meeting or bearing it. Stoi- 
cism is not Christianity. To clench the fists 
and set the teeth, and say we will not allow 
ourselves to feel, is not to follow our Lord’s 
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example. It is not natural, and the unnat- 
ural is never Christian.” This strikes us as 
admirable talk, though Bishop Hall will 
have to make his peace with the Christian 
Scientists. 


THE Divine Man. A New Epic. By 
Joseph Ware. Mechanicsburg, Ohio: The 
True Tight Publishing Company.—We are 
quite unable to go to the length of certain 
persons who have commented upon this epic. 
One says it is “‘as great as Paradise Lost.” 
Another ‘‘goes one better,’ and says: ‘‘Far 
greater than Paradise Lost, and, best of all, 
is true. No other book like it.’’ (As Alice 
in Wonderland says, ‘‘There is nothing lzke 
a bottle of hay. I didn’t say nothing bet- 
ter.”’) We cannot hope to rival these enthu- 
siasts. The book is not a second Paradise 
Lost. It is a respectable paraphrase of the 
story of Jesus’ life, running in this fashion: 
“Jesus and his disciples journeyed on, 

For he was ruler of the Sabbath day, 

Until they came unto a pleasant grove, 

In which there was a well Isaac had digged, 

And here they rested for their noon-day 

meal. 

And Jesus blessed and brake, and gave to 

them, 

About the gospel kingdom the discourse 

Renewed, saying, I am the life, the pure 


Essential life descended out of heaven, 
From God.”’ 


While, assuredly, there is no great harm in 
this, some of us may feel that the simple 
gospel record does not require such mild 
dilution. 


Smas Srronc. By Irving Bacheller. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50-— 
Uncle Silas is a philosopher of the woods, 
with a love of nature, an unspoiled sympathy 
for the weak and suffering, and a fund of 
quiet humor, which carries him over places 
where other men might have stumbled. 
The heroine is the shyest of shy creatures, 
brought up in the woods and developed by 
nature and an eccentric father. The book 
is the story of one summer in the Adiron- 
dacks, told from the woodman’s view-point. 
For it the writer claims less merit than the 
reader will be inclined to allow him; but he 
confesses that, if it could cause any reader 
to value what remains of the forests above 
their market price and induce him to do his 
part toward checking ‘‘the greed of the 
saws,” the book would have served a high 
purpose. May it do‘all the writer hoped, and 
more, besides the entertainment it will 
afford to many! 


THE SIN oF GEORGE WARRENER. By 
Marie Van Vorst. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50.—One closes with a 
sigh this story of awoman’s folly. The study 
of sordid ambitions and the cross play of self- 
ish interests has been made carefully and 
intelligently, but the doubt of the old ques- 
tion, Cui bono? cannot be escaped. ‘The title 
properly directs attention to the husband; 
but it is the wife who holds the centre of the 
stage through the progressive scenes of this 
drama, and by whom the readers will natu- 
rally estimate its interest. The writer aims 
to present, not a problem, but life, and to 
see how such characters would naturally 
meet such conditions. One is likely to read 
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to the end and then reach the conclusion that 
it really doesn’t much matter. Miss Van 
Vorst is primarily a student of human nat- 
ure; better still, of woman nature. 


A Son OF THE PEOPLE. By Baroness 
Orezy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.— Baroness Orezy will be remembered 
by her previous book, The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
which, in a stage version prepared by the 
author, was one of the dramatic successes 
of the last London season, Mr. Fred Terry 
and Miss Julia Neilson acting the principal 
parts. Nevertheless, as a  reading-book, 
this is even better; first, for the pictures 
it gives of Hungarian life on the great plains, 
and of sturdy, superstitious peasant char- 
acter, and secondly for the originality and 
emotional force of the romance which it 
narrates. It is the story of a love between 
the daughter of a Hungarian nobleman and 
a peasant on her father’s lands, and the 
unusual circumstances through which that 
love came to fulfilment are told with con- 
siderable emotional force. 


Tue AWAKENING oF HELENA RICHIE. 
By Margaret Deland. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50-——Any Old Chester tale is 
sure of appreciative readers. Dr. Lavendar 
has become the spiritual adviser of a wide 
parish, who, following him, find themselves 
ready to accord sympathy and interest to 
sinners of widely differing degrees of re- 
spectability and forms of peccancy. ‘The 
tale of beautiful Helena Richie is written 
to a larger scale than most of the Old Chester 
stories; but it has the same qualities of frank 
statement, keen insight, and emotional force. 
A great charm of the book is the care with 
which every least character is individualized 
and presented. Mrs. Deland’s people live. 
We may meet them some day; and, in the 
mean time, we recognize the ties of kinship 
between them and ourselves. 


THE INTELLECTUAL Miss Lams. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: The 
Century Co. Seventy-five cents. Miss 
Kingsley’s delightful creations of “modified 
spinsters” include The Singular Miss Smith, 
The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, and The 
Transfiguration of Miss Philura, perhaps the 
best of all. To these is added The Jntel- 
lectual Miss Lamb, a pink and white curly- 
headed beauty, apparently intended to be 
of the “exuberantly youthful, kittenish” 
type, whose pursuit of a Ph.D. seems in- 
herently incongruous. The wooing of big, 
simple-hearted, good-looking Billy Gregg 
had naturally its difficulties and perplexities, 
described by Miss Kingsley with spirit and 
humor. The story is cleverly written. Miss 
Kingsley is at her best in short stories of this 


type. 


NERO. By Stephen Phillips. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—Mr. 
Phillips’s latest drama is affected by the limi- 
tations of the subject, and neither as a closet 
play nor as a spectacular performance has 
it added to the laurels won fairly by the 
man who wrote Ulysses, the play which, as 
poetry, has been yet unexcelled by its author. 
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Yet the number of plays, which are heralding 
the coming revival of the stage as a medium 
of art expression, is not yet so large as to per- 
mit indifference to this, which contains in 
itself skill of presentation and many finely 
poetic passages, 


FISHERS OF Men. By S. R. Crockett. 
New York:, D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.— 
While this is not, perhaps, to be reckoned 
among the very best books which Mr. 
Crockett has given us, it certainly contains 
some characters, which, once met, are not 
likely soon to be forgotten. Alexander 
McGhie, commonly called the Kid, and Pa- 
tricia, commonly called Pat, are the salt of 
literature, and would give a savor to far less 
interesting tales. There is plenty of plot 
as well as plenty of character study. More 
than that, the book has a backbone of shrewd 
understanding of and liking for human nature 
even in its less polished representatives, 
which commends it to the inclusive reader. 


Miscellaneous. 

The jester’s mask with its cap and bells 
is shown upon the cover of the Court of 
Love, and is sufficient indication that Alice 
Brown appears here not as the serious student 
of human nature, but as the willing provider 
of frolicsome entertainment. If we are not 
mistaken, this was written first as a drama, 
and has already been applauded in stage form. 
It is bright and clever, a bit well worth the 
doing. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are Miss 
Brown’s publishers, and the book may be 
had for $1.25. 


It is downright good to light upon a dis- 
tinctively literary book, one that frankly 
and fairly chooses to discuss literary subjects 
and sets the reader wandering in bypaths 
which other men have travelled before him 
and are none the less attractive on that ac- 
count. Jn the Name of the Bodlevan and the 
other essays, that are collected under this 
alluring title, have the recommendation for 
summer reading that they tell the reader 
very little of what he ought to do for the re- 
generation of humanity and much of what 
he may do to enjoy more fully treasures he 
has long neglected. Mr. Birrell manages 
always to interest: if he also instructs, that 
is a secondary matter. His essays offer 
another proof that essay readers have not 
yet faded out of existence, for presumably 
his books would not be bought and quoted 
if they were not read, The book is published 
by the Scribners. ($1 net.) 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Silver Trail. Poems by Evelyn Gunne, 
The Electric Spirit and Other Poems, 
Couthouy Smith. 3 
* Oe Alchemist and Other Poems. By Lee Wilson 
odd. 


By Marion 


From the Poet-Lore Co., Boston. 
Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. By Freder- 
ick W. Kilbourne. 
From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
The City That Was. A Requiem of Old San Francisco. 
By Will Irwin. 50 cents net. 
From Truth Seeker Company, New York. : 
Report of the International Congress for Progressive 
hought 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Man and the Master. By James E. Freeman. 75 
cents net. 
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The Dome. 
A Home Picture. 


Oh, the happy little home when the sun shone out, 

And the busy little mother got the children all about; 

And Johnny fetched the water, and Tommy brought the 
wood, 

And Billy-boy tied both his shoes, as every laddie should— 

And Dannie rocked the cradle with a clatter and a song, 

To make the little sister grow so pretty and so strong. 


Oh, the sweet peas and the morning-glories climbing round 
the door, 

And the tender vine of shadow with its length across the 
floor. 

Oh, the “pinies” and the roses, and the quiver of the grass, 

And the cheery call of friendship from the neighbors as 
they pass. 

Oh, the scuffle and the shouting, and the little mother’s 
laugh 

As a rabbit starts up somewhere, and her “great helps” 
scamper off. 


Oh, the happy little home when the twilight fell, 

And all along the meadow.rang the old cow bell 

With a tinkle that is music through the rushing of the years— 

And I see the little mother in the tremble of the tears, 

And I hear her happy laughter as she cries, ‘““The boys 
have come, ”’ 

And we know she’s getting supper in the happy little home. 


—Louise R. Baker, in Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


For the Christian Register. 


Dilly. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


No wonder she was called Dilly. Such a 
bit of a girl was altogether too small for 
grandma’s quaint old Quaker name, Dili- 
gence. 

And no wonder she was sober; for she 
and mother and little Don had all been in- 
vited to spend New Year’s with Grandma 
Diligence. Then Don had been taken with 
the croup. He was better, but still ‘‘too 
croupy” to go out of doors. 

“Dilly,” exclaimed mother, suddenly, 
“there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go by 


yourself. You know what train to take as 
well as mother does. And grandpa will meet 
you.” 


“O mother,” said Dilly, “could I really 
—truly go? Without you?” 

“Of course,’ said mother. ‘“‘Don’s all 
right, now. And you're a big girl. Run 
along quick and get ready. Mother’ll 
pack your satchel.” 

Dilly fairly danced into her dainty little 
clothes. ‘‘There will be turkey, you know,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘and maybe plum pud- 
ding. And anyway there’ll be ice-cream.” 

At last Dilly was ready. She kissed Don. 
Then she kissed mother. ‘‘I wish you were 
going, too,’’ she said a little wistfully. 
“Maybe grandpa and grandma won’t be 
glad to see just.me.”’ 

“Oh, but they will be, little daughter,” 
said mother. ‘‘Now run along. There’s 
just a half-hour to train time. Be sure to 
have grandpa or some one put you on the 
right train, Friday. Or stay over Sunday 
if you like, Dilly We'll be all right.” 

“Tl see, mother,” said Dilly, feeling very 


important indeed. ‘‘Good-bye.” The door 
banged gayly. Dilly was off. 
From the window mother and Don 


watched her. ‘‘Why, she’s coming back,” 
exclaimed mother. ‘Forgotten something, 
Dilly?” 
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“TJ didn’t tell Tinker I was going,’ said 
Dilly, ‘and he might feel hurt. Good-bye, 
Tinker,’ she cooed to the big sleepy yellow 
cat in the chair. ‘I’m so sorry I can’t take 
you. But you see there’s Duke. And some 
way dogs don’t like you.” 

“Run along, dear,’’ said mother. 

“There’s time to kiss Don again,’’ said 
Dilly, hugging him. ‘‘And you, too, mother. 
Are you almost quite sure you can spare 
me?” 

“Oh, yes, Dilly,’ said mother, cheerily, 
“Now be off.” 

“She’s coming back— Dilly is,’ said Don 
the next minute. 

“J just came back to say,” panted Dilly, 
“T think—I won’t—stay over Sunday.” 

“Just as you like, Dilly,’’ said mother. 

“You might miss me, you know, mother.” 
Dilly’s hand was on the door-knob. 

“Of course mother’ll miss you,’ said 
mother, smiling; “‘but she’ll think what a 
good time you’re having. Now, Dilly, do run 
along. And, when you get to the corner, if 
there isn’t much time, you better take a 
Caras 

““Good-bye, mother,” called Dilly. Then 
she went slowly down the walk. She turned 
and blew a kiss to Don. Then she ran off 
as fast as her two little plump legs would 
take her. 

Out of sight of home Dilly’s run became 
a hippity hop. Her hippity hop became a 
walk. At the first corner she paused. ‘I 
wonder,” she said to herself, ‘‘which way I’d 
better go, This way is longer; but I like 
it best, and I guess there’s time enough.” 

For several minutes Dilly walked briskly, 
then her footsteps began to lag. ‘‘Mother’s 
going to miss you awfully,” said a little 
thought. 

Just as that thought spoke, Dilly came to 
the last corner. She looked at the big clock. 
“T’ve ten minutes yet,’’ she said. “I guess 
I won’t take a car.” 

It was a long street, and some way Dilly 
couldn’t hurry. Her thoughts talked among 
themselves. ‘‘Who’ll do the errands?’’ 
said one, anxiously. ‘“‘But there’ll be turkey, 
you know,” suggested another, ‘‘and the 
loveliest ice-cream and little nut cakes,’’ 

“Who'll ’muse Don, I’d just like to know,” 
asked a thought. ‘‘But you'll have the wish- 
bone,” said another, gayly, ‘“‘’cause you'll 
be the littlest girl there.” 

“Tt will be only. to-day and to-morrow,” 
said a thought ’way in the back part of 
Dilly’s head, “‘then you'll be coming back.” 

“But there’ll be two whole long nights,”’ said 
another very loud. 

Dilly’s feet came to a sudden stop. She 
looked in at the window of the big candy 
store. Afterward the sight of that window 
made a queer burning in her eyes and a queer 
smarting her throat. 

“Tf you don’t hurry, you’ll miss the train,” 
said a big thought. 

That started Dilly along. But her: feet 
went more and more slowly. Cars whizzed 
by—gongs clanging. Hacks rattled past. 
People with satchels jostled her. Dilly had 
a queer breathless feeling. The satchel 
was heavy. She set it down. She leaned 
against a door-way to rest. Thena thought, 
which had been trying to get a word in for 
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evet So long, spoke right out, ‘Why not miss 
the train?” it said boldly. 

Dilly picked up the satchel. She took as 
many as ten quick steps. Then she began 
to lag again. Slower—slower—slower, her 
feet dragged heavily along. Sometimes 
they scarcely went at all. You wouldn’t 
believe such speedy little feet could go so 
slowly and stumblingly. Then suddenly, 
across the clear frosty air, came a long shrill 
whistle, a deafening rush androar. ‘The train 
was coming. 

“Run!” called several thoughts. But 
Dilly walked slowly along. Grasping her 
satchel tight, she went into the waiting-room. 

A string of people hurried through the gate. 
They were coming in, not going out. 

_ Dilly took along breath. ‘‘Please,’”’ she 
said to the man at the gate, ‘‘has my train 
gone?” ; 

Every one knew Dilly. “Just gone, 
Dilly,” he said soberly. Was you goin’ to 
your grandpa’s? Well, now, that’s too bad!” 

Fifteen minutes later Dilly dashed into 
mother’s arms. 

“© mother,’ she cried, ‘‘O mother, I 
missed my train.” 

“Missed the train?” repeated mother. 
“But, Dilly, how could you?” 

“You see, mother,” said Dilly, ‘‘some of 
me wanted to go, and some of me wanted to 
stay with you; and my feet wouldn’t 
hurry. O mother, can’t you think how it 
was?” 

Mother laughed a little, but she hugged 
Dilly close. ‘Mother knows,” she said. 


The Imprisonment of Winifred Mary. 


“Winifred Mary is missing!” announced 
Sylvia, as she cast a practiced eye over her 
assembled dolls. 

Sylvia’s Uncle Joe put down his newspaper 
and looked at her with amused interest. 

“Hadn’t you better call the roll?’ he 
suggested; and Sylvia, in some anxiety, 
began her arrangements for this nightly 
ceremony. She arranged the dolls in an 
orderly line, and then said inquiringly, 
“Arabella?” ] 

Arabella, a tall, flaxen-haired doll, arose, 
assisted by Sylvia, and responded in a small, 
high voice, “Present!” 

“Belinda ?” 

Belinda was present also; so were Isabel, 
Susie, and Carlotta. There was a pain- 
ful silence after the calling of Winifred 
Mary’s name. Winifred Mary was clearly 
absent, and so, as it later appeared, was 
Florabella, 

“Two!’ mourned Sylvia. “I don’t mind 
so much about Florabella, but—O Uncle 
Joe!’ For Uncle Joe had drawn from his 
pocket a small, dishevelled creature. 
“Which is this?” he asked. “I found her 
under the currant bushes.” 

Sylvia always remembered, after things 
were found, just how she had happened 
to leave them in such singular places. It 
seemed a pity, as Uncle Joe frequently 
pointed out, that she never could remember 
before! 

“That’s Florabella!’ she exclaimed. 
|remember now! 
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swing for her under the big currant bush, 
and then I went to feed my chickens and 
forgot. But what can have become of 
Winifred Mary! She’s the smallest of all 
my small dolls, and the prettiest, and I’ve 
always taken such care of her!” 

Uncle Joe tried to smother a laugh, and 
grandmother sighed. ‘‘Sylvia, child,’’ she 
said, “I don’t believe you know how to take 
eare of anything. I have heard before of 
children who were careless enough to lose 
their hats and their overshoes, but I never 
knew another little girl who habitually lost 
her own dolls!” 

The next day Sylvia and Uncle Joe be- 
came a search party and hunted for Winifred 
Mary. They looked in the orchard and the 
barn and the carriage-house and the flower- 
garden and beside the brook. They found 
a handkerchief, two hair-ribbons, and Be- 
linda’s best dress, but no trace of Winifred 
Mary was to be seen. A very small doll 
lost on a very large farm is not an easy thing 
to find, 

Sylvia was an affectionate, if a careless, 
mother. She searched and mourned faith- 
fully for the missing Winifred Mary, and 
included her name tenderly each night in 
the roll-call. Uncle Joe soon saw in the 
window of the village shop a small doll 
which, he said, looked to him so strikingly 
like Sylvia’s missing child that he brought 
it home to her. At first he was inclined 
to insist that this was Winifred Mary; but, 
when Sylvia pointed out that the new doll 
had brown hair, whereas Winifred Mary’s 
was golden yellow, and that she was so large 
that not one of Winifred Mary’s tiny frocks 
could possibly be coaxed on to her, he was 
forced to admit that there was only a strong 
family resemblance. He wished the new 
doll -to be called Winifred Mary, so that the 
roll-call might be complete, but this Sylvia 
steadily refused to do, ‘Suppose Winifred 
Mary should be found?” she argued. 

In September, when Sylvia said good-bye 
to grandmother and Uncle Joe and went 
back to the city, Winifred Mary was still 
missing. “I’ll send her by express, if I 
find her,” promised Uncle Joe. But Sylvia 
had given up hope. 

Poor Winifred Mary was almost forgotten, 
when one cold November morning a package 
arrived from the farm for Sylvia. 

“What can they have sent me in a round 
hat box?” she wondered. And she wondered 
still more when the box was opened and dis- 
closed a very large cabbage! 

“Tt must be one of Uncle Joe’s jokes,” 
said Sylvia’s mother. ‘“‘Untie it, dear.” 
For the cabbage had been cut in quarters, 
and then tied together with red ribbon. 

Sylvia untied the ribbon, the cabbage 
fell apart, and there, almost in its centre, 
lay Winifred Mary! 

“Why—why’— began Sylvia, and then, 
as usual, she remembered. ‘‘Mother,’’ she 
cried, “I put Winifred Mary down in a big 
cabbage—I thought it would make such a 
cunning house for her—and then I went 
back to get the other little dolls, and—and’’— 

“And you thought of something else 
to do, and forgot poor Winifred Mary,” 
finished her mother, when she had done 
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growing, and folded its big outer leaves 
over her and held her snug and warm—and 
how surprised grandmother must have been 
when she cut open that cabbage!” 

“It’s like the Faithful Tin Soldier in 
the fish,” said Sylvia, solemnly. ‘But, O 
mother—suppose they had boiled the cab- 
bage!—Hannah G. Fernald, in Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian W orld. 


- Playing the Man. 


A whimsical story is told of Oliver Gold- 
smith, the Irish poet, who, when a boy of 
sixteen, set out for home, after completing 
his. course at the preparatory school at 
Edgeworthstown. Procuring a good horse, 
he undertook his journey in the highest 
spirits, tingling with a sense of freedom, 
after several years spent under the severe 
restraints which governed the school at 
Edgeworthstown. 

Conscious of possessing a pocketful of 
jingling coins, which had, of necessity, been 
borrowed, but were none the less inspiriting, 
Oliver assumed the important air of a man 
and a traveller, and fell into a trap thereby. 

Riding into the town of Ardagh to spend 
the night, he accosted the first man whom 
he met, demanding imperiously where he 
might find the best house in the place. Of 
course Oliver was in quest of an inn or 
lodging-house, but the stranger saw in his 
query the opportunity of playing a practical 
joke. Gravely he directed the arrogant young 
horseman to the home of Mr. Featherstone, 
this stately dwelling being indeed the best 
house in the place. 

Thereupon, Oliver rode up to the mansion, 
gave his horse into the charge of a stable 
boy, and stalked unannounced into the draw- 
ing-room, 

Discovering an elderly gentleman seated 
by the fireside, and supposing him to be the 
innkeeper, Goldsmith haughtily inquired 
what might be had for supper, and, without 
waiting for a reply, ordered a dozen of his 
favorite dishes to be prepared. Confident 
that he had strongly impressed his host by 
his mannish demeanor, the lad sat pompously 
down to wait. 

Mr. Featherstone instantly detected the 
visitor’s ludicrous mistake, and also the fact 
that Oliver was the son of his own old friend, 
Rev, Charles Goldsmith. Himself a man of 
humorous temperament, Mr. Featherstone 
determined to further the joke, and retired 
to execute the commands of his unexpected 
guest. He took his family into the secret, 
and returned to the drawing-room, bringing 
his wife and daughter with him; and pres- 
ently, when the maid appeared with a tray 
of steaming dishes, Oliver condescendingly 
invited them all to sit down with him and 
partake of the excellent supper. 

The three Featherstones enjoyed the 
comedy to the full, and their merriment 
became nigh uncontrollable when the lordly 
young gentleman left explicit directions be- 
fore retiring that a certain kind of hot cake 
should be cooked for his breakfast. 

What was Oliver’s discomfiture next 
morning to learn incidentally from a servant 
that he had forcibly quartered himself upon 
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ridiculous in their eyes by his ostentatious 
conduct! He hastened downstairs at once, 
sought out the Featherstones, and frankly 
apologized for his blunder and behavior, A 
chorus of mirth greeted his confession. In 
this he joined so heartily that he endeared 
himself to the Featherstones on the spot, 
and ever after he was received at their house 
asa welcome guest—Harriet Pearl Skinner, 
in the Wellspring. 


What Dorothy Sprinkled. 


“I think T’ll help father sprinkle,” said 
Dorothy. } 

The garden hose was lying on the ground, 
and soon the clear, cool drops of water were 
falling on the daisies and pansies in her 
flower-bed. 

All at once she heard, ‘“I'weet, tweet! 
tweet-tweet!”’ and saw something fluttering 
and flitting about under a rose-bush. 

She dropped the hose and ran to see what 
it was: and what do you think she found? 
A tiny baby bird had fallen out of its nest, 
down into the grass, and Dorothy had 
sprinkled it with the water from the hose until 
its feathers were so wet that it could not fly, 
but could only hop along and say, ‘“Iweet, 
tweet!” 

When Dorothy saw what she had done, she 
took the little bird in her warm hands, holding 
it very carefully that she might not hurt it, 
and ran to the house to show it to her mother. 

Mother put the little wet bird in a basket, 
lined with cotton, and set it on the window- 
sill. Then Dorothy gave it some bread 
crumbs to eat; and, when its feathers all were 
dry again, she took it out of the basket and 
put it in the grass under a rose-bush, where 
the mother bird could find it— Southern 
Presbyterian. 


“Now,” said Freddy’s mother, as she got 
him ready for a visit to his aunt, ‘“‘be sure you 
are not late to breakfast. That won’t do 
when you are visiting.” 

On her son’s return his anxious mother in- 
quired if he was ready in time. 

“Yes’m!” responded Freddy, trium- 
phantly ‘‘I was down every morning soon’s 
any of ’em.” 

“T am so glad: hope you’ll keep it up.” 

‘You won’t let me.’’ 

‘Won't let you? Why not?” 

“Well, you see, I just put my nighty on 
and slept in my clothes, so’s to be nice and 
ready in the morning.”—New York Tribune. 
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The Work of Hampton.* 


BY PRESIDENT C. W. ELIOT. 


i 

There is no larger or graver problem before 
civilized man at this moment than the prompt 
formation of a sound public opinion about 
the right treatment of backward races, and 
Hampton possesses the keywords of that 
great problem,—education and productive 
labor. The support of Hampton Institute 
depends directly on public opinion concerning 
it among intelligent and public-spirited 
people North and South. Let these people 
remain convinced that Hampton not only 
has been, but is and will be, an effective 
instrument for uplifting the two backward 
races it serves, and let this conviction be as 
firmly and broadly planted in the Southern 
mind as in the Northern, and the vigorous 
life of the institute is assured. 

I therefore ask your attention to some of 
the resemblances and some of the differences 
between opinion at the North and opinion 
at the South concerning the negro. 

In the first place, Northern opinion and 
Southern opinion are identical with regard 
to keeping the two races pure; that is, with- 
out admixture of one with the other. The 
Northern whites hold this opinion quite as 
firmly as the Southern whites; and, inasmuch 
as the negroes hold the same view, this sup- 
posed danger of mutual racial impairment 
ought not to have much influence on practi- 
cal measures. Admixture of the two races, 
so far as it proceeds, will be, as it has been, 
chiefly the result of sexual vice on the part of 
white men: it will not be a wide-spread evil, 
and it will not be advocated as a policy or 
method by anybody worthy of consideration. 
It should be borne in on the mind of the 
Southern whites that their Northern brethren 
are entirely at one with them in this matter, 
in spite of certain obvious differences of 
behavior toward the negro at the North and 
at the South. 

Let us next consider some of these dif- 
ferences of practical behavior. At the North 
it is common for negro children to go to the 
public schools with white children, while at 
the South negro children are not admitted 
to white schools. This practice at the North 
may be justly described as socially insig- 
nificant, because the number of negro chil- 
dren is in most places very small in propor- 
tion to the number of white children. In 
Northern towns where negro children are 
proportionally numerous, there is just the 
same tendency and desire to separate them 
from the’ whites that there is in the South. 
This separation may be effected by public 
regulations; but, if not, it will be effected 
by white parents procuring the transfer of 
their children to schools where negroes are 
few. The differences of practice in this 
matter at the North and at the South are the 
result of the different proportion of negroes 
to the white population in the two sections. 
Thus in the high schools and colleges of the 
North the proportion of negroes is always 
extremely small, so small that it may be 
neglected as a social influence. Put the 
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prosperous Northern whites into the South- 
ern States, in immediate contact with mill- 
ions of negroes, and they would promptly 
establish separate schools for the colored 
population, whatever the necessary cost. 
Transfer the Southern whites to the North, 
where the negroes form but an insignificant 
fraction of the population, and in a genera- 
tion or two they would not care whether there 
were a few negro children in the public 
schools or not, and would therefore avoid 
the expense of providing separate schools 
for the few colored children. 

With regard to coming into personal con- 
tact with negroes, the adverse feeling of the 
Northern whites is stronger than that of the 
Southern whites, who are accustomed to 
such contacts; but, on account of the few- 
ness of the negroes at the North, no separate 
provision is made for them in public convey- 
ances and other places of public resort. It 
would be inconvenient and wasteful to pro- 
vide separate conveyances; and, moreover, 
race is not the real determining considera- 
tion in regard to agreeableness of contact 
in a public conveyance or other public re- 
sort. Any clean and tidy person, of what- 
ever race, is more welcome than any dirty 
person, be ‘he white, black, or yellow. Here 
again the proportion of the negro to the 
white population is a dominant considera- 
tion. On the whole, there is no essential 
difference between the feelings of the North- 
ern whites and the Southern whites on this 
subject; but the uneducated Northern whites 
are less tolerant of the negro than the South- 
ern whites. More trades and occupations 
are actually open to negroes in the Southern 
States than in the Northern. 

I come next to a real difference between 
Northern opinion and Southern opinion,—a 
difference the roots of which are rather hard 
to trace. At the North nobody connects 
political equality—that is, the possession of 
the ballot and eligibility to public office— 
with social equality; that is, free social in- 
tercourse on equal terms in the people’s 
homes. At the South the white population 
seems to think unanimously that there is a 
close connection between the two questions 
following: Shall a negro vote or be a letter- 
carrier? and Shall he sit with a white man 
at dinner or marry a white man’s sister? At 
the North these two questions seem to have 
nothing whatever to do with each other. - For 
generations the entire male population of a 
suitable age has possessed the ballot, but 
the possession of the ballot has never had any- 
thing to do with the social status of the in- 
dividual voter. In the Northern cities, 
which generally contain a great variety of 
white nationalities, the social divisions are 
numerous and deep, and the mere practice 
of political equality gives no means what- 
ever of passing from one social set to another 
supposed to be higher. The social sets are 
determined by like education, parity of in- 
come, and similarity of occupation, and not 
at all by the equality of every citizen before 
the law. Many an old New England village 
and many a huge tenement house in a great 
city at the North illustrate the sharpness and 
fixity of social distinctions much more strongly 
than the newest fashionable quarter. 

The male villagers call each other John and 
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Bill when they meet on the road or at town 
meeting, but their families hold themselves 
apart. In the tenement house families will 
live for years on the same staircase and yet 
never exchange so much as a nod. In 
democratic society it is only “birds of a 
feather” that ‘‘flock together,” and true social 
mobility in a democracy is not preserved by 
the ballot or by any theory of the equality of 
all men before the law, but by public educa- 
tion and by the precious freedom which enables 
the men and women who possess remarkable 
natural gifts of any sort to develop and utilize 
those gifts. This democratic mobility is an 
application of the general principle that 
human beings of the same sort, possessing 
the same desires and governed by the same 
motives will seek each other out and asso- 
ciate in the pursuit of common objects, 
whether at work or at play. At the North, 
then, people do not in the least connect po- 
litical equality with social equality of inter- 
course. In this respect the Northern peo- 
ple closely resemble the English and the 
nations of continental Europe that have in- 
troduced the ballot into their political 
structures. No European has ever associated 
the possession of the ballot with social equil- 
ity. An Englishman would find such an 
idea utterly unintelligible. During the 
nineteenth century there have been succes- 
sive extensions of the suffrage in England, 
but these extensions have not affected in the 
least the social classification of the English 
people. To the Northern mind there is 
something positively comical in the notion 
that a letter-carrier or a fourth-class post- 
master or an alderman changes his social 
status or his social prospects when he attains 
to his office. At the’North this man remains 
in the social position to which his education, 
business training, and social faculties entitle 
him. His fellow-citizens may form a new 
opinion about him from the way he does liis 
work and from his bearing and manners; but, 
if his social status is altered in any way, it 
will be because his personal qualities give 
him a lift or a drop, and not because he holds 
an office by election or appointment. At the 
South, on the other hand, the possession of 
the ballot before the Civil War distinguished 
the poor white from the black slave, and to 
hold public office was a highly valued mark 
of distinction among whites. Hence the 
Southern whites are convinced that posses- 
sion of the ballot and eligibility to public 
office, however humble, tend toward social 
equality between two races which ought not 
to be mixed, while nothing in the long ex- 
perience of freedom among the Northern 
whites has ever suggested to them that there 
is any connection between social intercourse 
and political equality. The Southern white 
sees a race danger in eating at the same table 
with the negro: he sees, in being either the 
host or the guest of a negro, an act of race 
infidelity. The Northern white sees nothing 
of the kind. The race danger does not enter 
into his thoughts at all: he does not believe 
there is any such danger. To be the host 
or guest of a negro, a Mexican, or Japanese 
would be for him simply a matter of present 
pleasure, convenience, or courtesy. It would 
never occur to him that such an act could 
possibly harm his own face. His pride of 
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race does not permit him to entertain such an 
idea. ‘This is a significant difference between 
Northern whites and Southern whites. Their 
sentiments on this subject are really unlike— 
so unlike that they do not understand each 
other. Yet their fundamental belief that 
the two races ought to live socially apart is 
precisely the same. The Southern sentiment 
on this subject ought to be provisionally 
respected as a social fact, although the North- 
ern white’s race feeling seems to be really 
much more robust than that of the Southern 
white’s. The Northerners’ is simply im- 
pregnable, like the self-respect of a gentle- 
man. If the Southerner, when in the North, 
could conform to Northern practice, and 
the Northerner, when in the South, to South- 
ern practice, each without losing casio at 
home, an amiable modus vivendi would be 
secured. 


Bishop Seymour on Heresy. 


In last week’s Register we referred to the 
contest now going on in the Living Church 
over a Mr. Cox, who denies the doctrine of 
the creeds, but wishes to remain in the Epis- 
copal ministry. Among those who have 
written letters to the editor is the Bishop of 
Illinois. His letter we give in full, because 
it contains food for thought and is interest- 
ing as a sign of the times. The Bishop does 
not agree with the Living Church to which 
he writes as follows:— — 


I have the profoundest sympathy with an 
honest man, who finds himself in intellectual 
perplexity, and my sympathy goes with him 
most cordially, until his perplexity is re- 
moved by the conviction, which he reaches, 
that he does not believe the fundamental 
teaching of the system, which he once em- 
braced by pledge and promise and vow and 
subscription, and of which he is a representa- 
tive before God and man, and yet, notwith- 
standing his conviction as to non-concurrence 
with the essential verities of the faith, by the 
profession of which he obtained, and could 
only have obtained, his office as a deacon, 
priest, or bishop of the Church, he persists 
in remaining in the sacred ministry, whose 
imperative duties oblige him to publicly 
utter and act and live a lie. There at that 
point my sympathy ceases. Bad as may be 
such a man’s theology, his immorality as re- 
gards truth is as bad. My respect for such 
a man is absolutely gone. I respect an 
honest Jew, Turk, infidel. But what shall 
I say of a priest who says aloud, I believe that 
“God the Son was made man,’’ but in his 
heart says: “‘I do not believe that God was 
made man, but I believe that a man was 
made God. I deny the Incarnation, but I 
affirm the deification.’ What does every 
decent man think of such an absolute re- 
nunciation of truth and honor? 

Think of such a man singing the Te Deum, 
on his knees offering up as the leader of his 
flock the first four petitions of the Litany; 
think of such a man celebrating the Holy 
Communion, A horror of great darkness 
falls upon one, who has one spark of righteous- 
ness left in his soul, when he contemplates 
such an awful spectacle. 

_ Dovowsrestraina man? They_are_meant 
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to restrain. Restraint is their great purpose. 
Are the vows of matrimony meant to re- 
strain? Is there anything of restraint in the 
vow, that forsaking all others one will keep 
himself to his bride only so long as he shall 
live? 

Can a priest, who denies the Virgin Birth 
of our Lord, leave the priesthood, and re- 
main in lay communion? Let me answer 
this question by asking three or four ques- 
tions. 

Would any worthy priest baptize an adult, 
who in response to the question officially 
addressed to him, ‘‘Dost thou believe all 
the articles of the Christian Faith, as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed?’’ replied; ‘‘J 
do not’’? 

Would any God-fearing bishop confirm 
such a person, much less ordain him? 

Can such a person come conscientiously 
to the Holy Communion of our Church, which 
has a qualification before it, which every one 
who honestly receives must satisfy ; the accept- 
ance, namely, of the Apostles’ or Nicene 
Creed? 

The late Archbishop Tait answers this 
for me. The archbishop says in a letter 
addressed to Canon Carter (see his Life, vol. 
ii., page 70) these weighty words:— 

“T confess that I do not understand the 
frame of mind that would lead a teacher of 
religion to protest against the Nicene Creed, 
and at the same time to join in a solemn 
service of which that creed and its doctrines 
form, from the beginning to the end, so 
prominent a part. Neither can I understand 
any one feeling it right to invite to our Com- 
munion service a teacher of the Unitarian 
body, which so protests.’’ 

I am open to conviction; but, as I am at 
present informed, I do not see how as laymana 
man may be permitted with a clear conscience 
to utter and act and live a lie, while as a 
clergyman he cannot do so and be guiltless. 

We are told that spiritual interpretation 
removes all difficulties, and reconciles all 
contradictions. What is “spiritual inter- 
pretation”? Shall we apply it to everything 
in the Prayer Book? How will it answer in 
the marriage service? Will it help dis- 
contented husbands and wives to get rid of 
their partners and indulge in free love? 

How will it serve in business? Will it 
help unhappy debtors to cheat their creditors? 
Will it help to “knit the knots of peace and 
love throughout all Christian lands”? Is 
not ‘‘spiritual interpretation’? another name 
for the evacuation of all meaning from a prop- 
osition which we dislike? 

There are inexplicable phenomena in life; 
but amongst them there is no one more 
mysterious to me than that which is pre- 
sented at the present time by men whom 
I am convinced are, aside from the point 
which I criticise, unspotted in character, 
holy in life, and excellent in morals, who 
seem to turn their backs upon their profes- 
sion, promises, vows, and even oaths, and 
practically repudiate them in their teaching 
and the exercise of their office, which they 
have secured, and could only have secured 
by making those vows and oaths. 

How can it be that men who occupy the 
highest positions in the Church can say with 
the awful solemnity of the public recital 
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of the creed, that they believe that Jesus 
Christ is “‘of the same substance with the 
Father,’’—that is, eternal in his personality,— 
and go directly out from such a public proc- 
lamation of their faith in the sight of God 
and men and give the right hand of fellow- 
ship, their wish of God speed and their bene- 
diction of peace to men who deny that Jesus 
Christ is God and assert that he is a mere 
creature? How is it that such men can con- 
done the most frightful heresies, too revolt- 
ing almost to put in print, which smirch the 
character of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Joseph, and make our Lord an illegitimate 
child in denying his supernatural conception 
and birth? How is it that such men can 
assert that they believe in the resurrection of 
the body in the creed and implicitly deny this 
truth in their sermons? How is it that such 
men can promise that they will administer 
the Sacraments as this Church hath received 
the same and in accordance with her order 
and form, and yet deliberately mutilate those 
offices, change them, transform them, and 
make them differ in principle from what they 
are as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer? How is it that men, whom other- 
wise we hold in high esteem and venerate, 
can thus shock our moral sense by such con- 
duct as appears to us to be absolutely im- 
moral? 

I confess I am at a loss for an explanation. 
The only approach to a solution that has 
ever been suggested in my experience (and 
it goes only alittle way in that direction) I 
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from Liverpool, the “ Marquette” from Ant- 
werp, and the “Seneca” from Hong Kong, 
include novelties as well as old standard pat- 
terns, and never was our stock larger, more 
valuable and comprehensive at this season than 
now. 

(Len Floors.) Wholesale and Betail. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
33 Franklin, Cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington & Summer Bts. 
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will draw from a reminiscence of the past. I 
met in Cambridge, England, many years ago, 
a venerable priest in English Orders who had 
come up to the university to cast his vote as 
a member of the governing body to which 
he belonged. In the course of conversa- 
tion he developed the fact that he was a 
Unitarian, he denied explicitly the eternity 
of Christ’s person. I asked him, in amaze- 
ment, how as a priest in the English Church 
he could conscientiously repeat the Nicene 
Creed. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘that is easy 
enough. I can do it without the slightest 
difficulty. The Church, my young friend [I 
was young then], is a department of the State 
and I am an officer of the Church: the State 
puts in my hand, by her statute law, what she 
calls the Prayer Book and bids me use it in 
my public ministrations. I do it as an obedi- 
ent son of the State, and it is a matter of no 
consequence to me what it contains. I am 
not responsible for its truth or falsehood. 
I simply act under the direction of the State, 
precisely as I would were I in the military 
service of my country. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, I were an officer in the army and I was 
ordered to go and fight for the Mohammedans 
in Turkey and against the Christians in 
Russia, I would not stop to inquire whether 
I personally thought it right to help the cause 
of the false prophet and fight in his behalf 
against the Christians; but I would instantly 
obey, and go to the war and do the best that 
I could, whether the cause of my country 
was in my opinion righteous or wicked. So 
precisely now I shelter myself under the pro- 
tection of the crown of England. I don’t 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, but 


the State enjoins upon me, as her officer, to | 


say that I do believe in it, and so I go on as 
a loyal and obedient son of the State, in 
proclaiming to the world that I do believe 
in that, and a great many other things in 
which I do not believe.” 


In this frightful exhibition of anomia, | 


which has never ceased to thrill me with 
horror for more than forty years, I supply 
the only possible explanation which I can 
give of the conduct of these men who em- 
brace the Catholic Faith with their lips and 
repudiate it in their hearts and acts and 


lives. GrEoRGE F. SEymMour. 
SPRINGFIELD, It. 


Mid-summer Services in New York. 


In Greater New York City certain members 
of our various Unitarian congregations have 
repeatedly expressed a feeling that in at 
least one of our churches services should be 
held each Sunday morning during the three 
months’ vacation period. The idea has been 
that they should be joint, for such members 
of all the churches as might be in the city 
and desire to attend, and for the benefit of 
strangers visiting the city. As one of the 
All Souls’ congregation, the writer of this 
notice, observing that nearly all the reuglar 
attendants on services in that church are 
habitually absent during the vacation period, 
has had doubts of the possibility of getting 
together a congregation sufficiently numerous 
to make the effort worth*while, He has 
known, however, that Mr. Slicer has re- 
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Island as frequently as the doing of his pro- 
portion of the ministerial work might re- 
quire, glad to try the experiment, and to 
continue season after season should it prove 
successful. Obviously, no agreement was 
arrived at, between the ministers, for mak- 
ing the trial. Had such a division of labor 
been agreed on, doubtless the deficiency 
caused by his absence in Europe during the 
present summer would have been provided 
for. 

Fortunately, conditions became favorable 
for trying the experiment this season, with- 
out calling on the regular ministers to come 
to the city. The necessary money was 
easily raised, and one of our younger min- 
isters, Rev. A. W. Clark, for some years with 
Mr. Calthrop in Syracuse as his assistant, 
possessed of considerable experience, alert, 
earnest, favored with a good voice and 
agreeable delivery, was ready to assume 
charge of the book-room during Mr. Badger’s 
absence, and to conduct the Sunday services 
during July and August. It was thought 
that the most central location for the ser- 
vices would have been in the chapel, on 
Park Avenue, of the Church of the Messiah; 
but, as something in their situation led the 
Messiah trustees to conclude that it was not 
desirable that they should open the chapel, 
resort was had to the Sunday-school room 
of All Souls’ in its parish house, on 20th 
Street. It has proved of ample capacity, 
and has seemed entirely satisfactory as a 
meeting-place. Some associations cluster 
about it, to make it attractive. Early in the 
history of the edifice, when Dr. Bellows lived 
in the parish house, it was the great parlor 
that must have been a notable meeting- 
place; of late years the Sunday School Union 
and other Unitarian bodies have met in it, 


‘and winter after winter, since Mr. Slicer 


came to All Souls’, the Women’s Alliance 
of that church, with quite as many ladies 
from outside, Episcopalian and _ other, 
has met week after week to listen to his 
reading and exposition of Martineau’s ‘‘Seat 
of Authority in Matters of Religion,’’ Emer- 
son’s Essays, the Poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing, etc. 

The Sunday morning meetings have been 
very well attended; not by many strangers, 
but in one instance by a young man from 
Northern New York, who, without much 
knowledge of Unitarianism, has been so 
impressed that he has decided to study for 
the Unitarian ministry, and has already 
registered for entrance at Meadville the 
coming autumn, Mr. Clark has also been 
called upon to officiate at funerals and at 
weddings. Those of us who have listened to 
his discourses have become convinced that 
he has a promising future before him as a 
preacher and church-worker. Fortunately, 
he has trained himself to extemporaneous 
speaking; and it must be conceded that a 
preacher who has this faculty, who can 
“think well on his feet,’’ preserve his self- 
possession, and express himself clearly and 
without redundancy, enjoys a decided ad- 
vantage over those who fail in these respects. 
The writer of this notice recalls that in 
August, 1898, in the little church at Pitts- 
field, he heard a sermon, delivered extem- 


peatedly said he would come on from Rhode | poraneously by a preacher, a distinguished 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
—_— eS 


Biblical scholar, now a professor at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, who often reads his 
sermons and reads them well, but whose 
discourse on that August morning seeimed 
more effective than any he ever heard read 
by the same preacher. Besides, New York 
City Unitarian congregations have become 
habituated, during the last nine or ten years, 
to listening almost wholly to preachers dis- 
tinguished as very effective extemporaneous 
speakers, at least two of whom, Messrs. 
Savage and Slicer, have so disciplined them- 
selves to a compact and orderly presenta- 
tion of their themes that their reported dis- 
courses (and they have all been reported) 
can be printed substantially, if the report be 
verbatim, without revision; and many of us 
have wished Mr. Wright would occasionally 
print a discourse of his own. Mr. Clark 
has shown that he possesses this power, to 
a degree surprising in one so young: indeed, 
he exhibits an unusual facility in selecting 
just the appropriate word to convey a fact 
or express an idea, or draw a distinction, 


— 
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Having acquired this power while still so 
young, his possibilities seem very promising. 
Those of us who have observed this develop- 
ment, and have in mind that the Church 
will more and more need men thus equipped 
and endowed, necessarily feel gratified that 
this mid-summer opportunity has brought 
us this discovery. 

The music at these services has been en- 
tirely congregational, one of our Brooklyn 
lady friends engaging to play the accompani- 
ments on the piano. Music by a fine quartette 
would be very pleasant if the room were 
large enough; but this is an experiment, and 
no arrangement for such music was possible. 
Indeed, it might be difficult to so arrange. 
All Souls’ contracts with its organist and 
quartette to give them a three months’ 
vacation, and the writer supposes the other 
churches arrange with theirs similarly. But 
if it ever came to the point of opening one of 
the churches for summer services, no doubt 
an effort would be made to secure a choir 
of professional singers. 

This is a report of progress, and something 
further may need to be said later about 
this experiment. G. R. B. 

New York. 


First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco. 


Readers of the Christian Register will be 
interested in the following circular letter 
sent to his people by the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Francisco. 

Your minister and trustees issue this 
rallying-call to our people and to all inter- 
ested in the cause of liberal Christianity in 
our city. 

The greatest year in our history—great- 
est in opportunity for hard work, for high 
causes—confronts us. We never had a 
better chance to show what the kind of 
religion we stand for amounts to; what a 
free church unhampered by ecclesiastical 
machinery and outgrown dogmas, and the 
things that divide men, can do in a great 
time like his, when creeds and sectarian 
differences are of small consequence, and 
human helpfulness, righteousness, and the 
higher life of our city are all important. 
People will be busier than ever with tem- 
poral affairs. We must see to it that the 
deeper springs do not dry up, that the 
spiritual realities are not forgotten. While 
life is busy, we must strive to keep it true. 

Our people are scattered: some will 
not return to us, but will remain to strengthen 
our sister churches across the bay. Those 
of us who remain will stand by the grand old 
church for its honorable history, its sacred 
memories, its great leaders of the past, its 
splendid present opportunity for service. 
We shall stand by because we are that sort 
of people. 

We may take legitimate pride these days 
in belonging to the Unitarian fellowship. 
The prompt and generous action of our sister 
churches all over the country, answering 
the appeal of President Eliot of the Uni- 
tarian Association for a relief fund, has 
enabled us to care for the needy among our 
own people, and not less all others without 

_ regard to creed, color, or condition who 
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have come to us. The church has been 
doing the best kind of relief work every day 
since the disaster, and many are the urgent 
cases sent to us constantly by the Red Cross 
and Associated Charities. ‘The Unitarian 
Headquarters were located at the church 
immediately after the fire, and the office is 
open every day from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Ser- 
vices will be held for the present in the Sun- 
day-school rooms beginning the first Sunday 
in August. 

We shall now need more than ever the 
generous support of our people in order to 
carry the church through these trying times. 

7 BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment. ] 


During August the office will be “closed. 
All mail will be forwarded. 


The greetings of Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, president of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universalist Church, as 
extended to the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian Church on the even- 
ing of the tenth anniversary, Thursday, 
May 24, in the Second Congregational Church, 
Boston. 

I am here to bring the greetings of an 
older brother. We celebrated our tenth 
anniversary seven years ago, and I recall 
how grown up we felt. With right good 
will, therefore, the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universalist Church con- 
gratulates the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian Church on its tenth 
anniversary. We have a special interest 
in your birthday. In 1895, eleven years 
ago, the Young People’s Christian Union 
held a large convention in Boston. -Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Savage and his people, 
it was held in the Church of the Unity; and 
Dr. Savage welcomed our young people 
as those who should be spiritually at home 
in its walls, with the cordiality which we 
all expect in that large-minded man, At- 
tending the sessions of that convention was 
a distinguished Unitarian minister, who 
followed its proceedings with deep interest 
and sympathy. In some remarks which 
he made he confessed that he was there to 
see how we did it, to study our methods 
and objects, and above all to see whether 
or not it was possible for a young people’s 
organization which called for some ex- 
pression of personal religious conviction 
and feeling to live and thrive among young 
people to whom the kind of religious ex- 
perience which gave rise to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor was not 
native. The result of his observations, he 
emphatically affirmed, was to convince him 
that our Young People’s Christian Union 
ought to have its counterpart among the 
young people of the Unitarian Church. 
This was in 1895. In 1896 your union was 
formed. I will not go so far as to claim 
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Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12, 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 


July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


THE address of Rev. George F. Pratt 
during the month of August will be 55 Cliff Avenue, 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass. He may be called up for 
supply or other ministerial services. 


REV.C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 
for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. . Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The green mountains of Vermont and the shores of 
Lake Champlain afford many delightful places for a sum- 
mer vacation. There are cosey camps on pondand lake 
shore, comfortable farm and village homes, and good 
hotels, $4 to $6 a week; and besides the beautiful scenery 
there are the purest ozone and the purest water and splen- 
did opportunities for yachting, driving, automobiling, and 
the best of fishing. This region is reached vza White 
River Junction gateway by the Central Vermont Railway, 
and is pictured and described entertainingly in booklet, 
“Boston and Montreal,” sent for 2-cent stamp enclosed 
to T. H. Hanley, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


SHIPPEN, In Boston, August 7, Marion Virginia 
Williamson, wife of Joseph Shippen of Seattle, Wash. 


Born in Savannah, Ga., in1850, her youth was there spent 
during the Civil War. Thence coming to Boston, and 
married in 1884, her home has since beenin the West and for 
the last fifteen years in Seattle. With failing health, she 
came eastward for a visit; and during the past few months 
in San Francisco, Savannah, Meadville, at the grand 
Peace Conference at Lake Mohonk in May, and then in 
Cambridge and Boston, she enjoyed meeting many friends, 
old and new. With slender strength, the excessive heat 
and fatigue of recent days brought sudden collapse; and 
atter brief illness, amid loving friends, she peacefully 
passed away. An impressive funeral service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Rush R. Shippen, and her burial was 
in the cemetery of Forest Hills. 

Loyal and true to life's best interests, and with heart 
of tender sympathy, she had especially warm regard for 
the good work of the Humane Society and the Associated 
Charities. In the Unitarian Church, she shared the in- 
terest of her husband as an active layman, and thus 
formed wide acquaintance, and made many warm friends, 
by whom she will be greatly missed and tenderly mourned. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one Ma Li 


salesrooms, morgue, dress: 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


cluding offices, iz; 


rooms, and chapel. 


A YOUNG lady twenty-one years old, in good health 

well-educated and good reader, desires a position as 
companion. Can furnish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress 156 Blossom Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


N American woman desires a position as Managing 
Housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 14 Holton Street, 
West Medford, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be Realty and happy in “Old Va.”’? 

Write for facts to one who c anged- .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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that we actually formed your organization 
for you, but the circumstantial evidence 
strongly convicts us of having had a hand 
in getting you going! 

If I may infer your experience from ours, 
your ten years of activity have developed 
your members in religious expression, loy- 
alty, and fellowship. They have, for one 
thing, developed your religious life on its 
expressive side. The ultimate expression 
and evidence of religion is character and 
conduct. But that is not the only natural 
expression. Honest, simple, unaffected talk 
about religion and life is a form of expres- 
sion that reacts powerfully on the spirit 
of religion, You have learned that a sham 
of interest in religion as a vitally personal 
matter is not necessarily a pretence, “to 
be seen of men,’ and that speech is not 
necessarily cant. 

And your union has taught you a truer 
loyalty,—not a loyalty which narrows you 
into bigots, but a loyalty which trains you 
for service. Loyalty and freedom are not 
mutually exclusive. ‘‘The world is my 
country, and to do good is my religion,” 
is a sentiment truly splendid, but you have 
got to grow to it; and the man who has 
learned loyalty to family and town and 
State has gone into training for the love 
which includes the world. Magnify your 
loyalty to your corps, not as a wall of ex- 
clusion, but as an avenue of entrance into 
full fellowship with all lovers of God and 
servants of men. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
— Society. 


The Responsive Spirit. 


The success of most affairs in life depends 
upon the degree of responsiveness. Great 
truths are launched by reformers, but fail 
to obtain triumphant headway owing to 
deficient support. Loyalty is the product 
of intensity of conviction, and loyalty makes 
itself most felt when it is produced in response 
to emergency appeals. The match starts 
the fire, but the material must be previously 
accumulated. There is an application in 
these familiar truisms to the Sunday-School 
work of the Unitarian denomination. Is 
there a sufficient responsive spirit in our 
churches to accomplish that which is nec- 
essary to the fulfilment of plans and the 
maintenance of our organized movement ? 

In response to a recent article in this de- 
partment, ‘‘Planting New Sunday*Schools,” 
a lady connected with the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia has forwarded a 
cheque for one hundred dollars. The letter 
accompanying the gift testifies to her in- 
terest in the religious education of our chil- 
dren. Both letter and money strengthen 
and gladden us. Ten such gifts would make 
one thousand dollars, and one hundred would 
give us the ten thousand dollars with which 
we could do so much. Is there a responsive 
spirit among our loyal Unitarians capable 
of producing such a result ? 

A cheering proof of possibilities is shown 
in the annual contribution from the North 
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Easton Church, through Rev. Mr. Chaffin, 
pastor (Rev. Abram Wyman, associate 
pastor), just received. It is nearly one hun- 
dred dollars in total amount, considerably 
more than has ever been given before. If 
all our churches would do as well, the sinews 
of our energy would be mightily strengthened. 
We sometimes say it is too bad that we must 
talk so much about money, but the stern 
necessity is laid upon us. Accepting the 
conditions as inevitable, we earnestly appeal 
for a generous financial support the coming 
year, 

The logic of the situation is faultless. We 
must do wider, deeper work in our Sunday- 
School administration, or there is danger 
ahead. The quality of our work has been 
unquestioned, it has been praised by im- 
partial experts, but the quantity needs an 
increase. It is only stating the truth to say 
that we are not consistent. As a denomina- 
tion we place education at the front, not 
only for public school purposes, but in the 
great aims of religious culture. We mean 
by this no scholastic or purely academic 
kind. Educational methods as opposed to 
revival methods are the watch-words of 
wise theologians of all faiths. We as 
Unitarians started out with this standard 
years ago, and were buffeted in storms of 
controversy because of our rationalism. 
The descendants of our antagonists are now 
upholders of our main principles of Biblical 
criticism and religious nurture. Often out- 
stripping some of our own leaders run these 
modern apostles of ‘“‘expansion in religion.” 

It will not do to say that our work is being 
done by others. This is only a half truth. 
We ought to reap where we have sowed. 
True, this cannot always be accomplished: to 
expect it completely is unreasonable. But 
in our careless use of great truths we fre- 
quently fail to fulfil duties to ourselves and 
to our stewardship. I have contended for 
many years that this is conspicuously true 
of our Sunday-School interests. It would 
be expected that among Unitarians ‘“‘less 
talk and more action’’ would be the govern- 
ing maxim. They are supposed to be 
thinkers in order to be more effective doers. 
But it must be confessed the thinking part 
is often exalted to a degree which impairs 
the practical side. I am sometimes of the 
opinion that there are no set of people that 
like to hear essays and discourses so well as 
the Unitarians. I mean, without any 
necessary connection as to the actual work- 
ing out of the ideas. We all of us live too 
much in a world of prophetic imagination. 
We behold the world transformed beneath 
our luminous doctrines, and in their splendor 
we go out, forgetting that there is a lot of 
hard work to be done. 

Exceptions are happily found, Concrete 
Unitarianism is often in evidence. I am 
sure, however, that there is not enough of 
this in view of our humanitarian proclivities 
as a distinct denomination. Now as to the 
Sunday-School cause once more. What is 
to be done? What shall we say for the next 
working year of 1906-07? Can the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society rely upon 
our churches for adequate support? Are 
we to go forward or backward? Are we to 
be given opportunities to hold our own 
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among the progressive forces that are now 
so active in the Sunday-School field of the 
Christian Church? -May we hope to have 
the faithful labors of the past indorsed and 
the wise diligence of preceding administra- 
tions encouraged? Deeper still comes the 
question as to the retention of our young 
people in our Unitarian churches. It can 
be accomplished only by proper training. 
The Sunday School is the nursery of the 
church and the coworker with the home. 
Lifted into dignity by modern methods, it 
ranks side by side with the pulpit as a factor 
in parish prosperity. 
Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The weekly service at King’s Chapel will be 
conducted August 19, at 10.30 A.M., by Dr. 
William Everett. 


The union service at Arlington Street, 
Boston, will be conducted August 19, at 
10.30 A.M., by Rev. Edward Cummings of 
Boston. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn of Harvard College 
Divinity School will preach at Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Sunday, August 
19, at eleven o’clock. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
will preach at the First Unitarian Church, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 
19, at eleven o’clock. 


Rev. H. von Ounneran of the Congrega- 
tional Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for the Western States, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance (Aug. 6, 1906) by the Western States 
Committee, he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless meanwhile the Executive 
Committee shall take adverse action. W.M. 
Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Churches. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. W. S. Barnes.: The contracts 
for the new church have been signed, and 
the work of erection has been started. It 
is expected that the total cost will be around 
$90,000, and the congregation hope to be 
housed in the early part of the coming year. 
The stone to be used will be Ohio sandstone, 
and, besides an auditorium to seat six hundred 
people, the building will include a school- 
room, parlors, janitor’s apartments, and other 
conveniences. No finer location could have 
been secured, as the church will occupy a 
corner lot in the best residential section of 
the city. The regular Sunday services, which 
have been omitted for July and August this 
year, will be resumed on Sunday, September 
2, in the temporary quarters at Fraser Hall. 


WaroLe, N.H—Town Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society: Rev. Samuel Raymond 
Maxwell was installed as pastor on Friday 
evening, August 3, with interesting services. 


Invitations had been sent to Unitarian 
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churches in neighboring towns to be present 
by pastor and delegates, and a large number 
responded. The following societies were 


represented: Windsor, Vt., Charlestown, 
Keene, Fitzwilliam, Winchendon, Mass., 
Brattleboro, Vt., Northfield, Mass. The 


church was well filled, and the programme 
was successfully carried out. Rev. J. E. 
Locke of Windsor conducted the services. 
Rey. A. H. Spence, Jr., offered the invocation. 
A hymn and responsive reading followed. 
Rev. George W. Solley read from the fourth 
chapter of Matthew. ‘The sermon by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston was able and 
eloquent. He took for his text the second 


and third verses of the Thirty-ninth Psalm. | 


He began with a personal reference to the 
town and the early associations by which it 
was endeared to him. His subject was, 
“Well-controlled Enthusiasm.”’ Among the 
aids to develop personality are the habit 
of steady attention, self-control, which pro- 
duces fervor of heart, exercise by which the 
affections are strengthened, and enthusiasm, 
“the spark that turns the inert heart to 


flame.’’ The prayer of installation was offered | 


by Rev. Daniel M. Wilson. The charge to 
the minister was given by Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood. He exhorted the young pastor to 
keep on studying, to look forward, to be a 
good pastor, to be a good citizen and loyal 
to the town, and to be an optimist, hopeful 
and courageous. ‘The right hand of fellow- 
ship was given by Rev. Dudley R. Child, a 
personal friend. The charge to the people 
was given by Rey. Charles B. Elder of Worces- 
ter, Mass. After advising the church to hold 
on to the new minister, he asked, ‘‘What the 
Church stands for?” In reply he said it 
should be a giver of power in the community, 
and that nothing is so powerful as an ideal. 
Rev. William F. Warren of the First Con- 
gregational Church extended to the new 
minister a cordial welcome to the town. He 
spoke of differences in belief and said that 
the church of the future will minify differ- 
ences and magnify agreements, and de- 
nominations will work together in practical 
fellowship. A hyinn followed, and the 
service was closed with the benediction by 
the pastor. A reception followed in the 
parish house, at which a social time was 
enjoyed, Both church and parish house 
were decorated with flowers. 


Alfiance Study Classes. 


As some of the branches who intend to 
use the new leaflet next winter (‘‘Liberal 
Religious Movements in Foreign Countries’’) 
may have access to some of the books men- 
tioned, but not to all, it seems worth while 
to mention any book that has been found 
useful in that line of study. 

One that is especially valuable in con- 
nection with both Topics I. and IT. (Eng- 
land and Holland) is ‘‘The Puritan in Eng- 
land, Holland, and America.” It is brightly 
written, full of valuable information, and 
readable asa novel. It is by Douglas Camp- 
bell. 

One book I am a little sorry to see omitted 
from the list in the First Topic. It is the 
“Life of Samuel Sharpe,” the translator of 


The Christian Registet 


the Bible, and distinguished Egyptologist, 
a very well-known Unitarian. His works 
are very valuable, but his life is interesting, 
because it comprises a period when Uni- 
tarians suffered from unjust laws, and gives 
a brief account of the state of things in Eng- 
land in the early part of the last century. 

Of this last book I have two copies for 
lending, and shall be glad to send them, if 
desired. Address (until October 1) Miss 
I. Freeman Clarke, Coolidge Point, Magnolia, 
Mass. 


The Star Island Library. 


May I venture to correct one word in the 
note about the Star Island Library? It 
was “bright,” not “light,” standard literature 
that was written. 

While I am far from undervaluing good 
novels, I should be sorry to give the impression 
that nothing else but light reading is wanted 
for the library. Ek. 


To Friends of Chautauqua. © 


I am glad to announce that sufficient 
money has been received to pay for all 
changes in Unitarian Headquarters here. 
I thank every one who has helped. 

For the next five years it will be necessary 
to secure $100 each year to maintain and carry 
on this work. Any persons who desire to 
help to this end will be highly appreciated. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 

UnirartaAn Heapquarrers, Caauraugua, N.Y. 


. 


William Sherring, the young Canadian 
who won the Marathon race at Athens, gives 
the credit to his mother, who, he says, 
supervised his training. She decided what 
he should eat, and would not cook anything 
else. When she was told that he had won, 
she remarked: ‘“‘Of course. I knew he 
would, ‘That is what I sent him over for.” 


The queen bee is a degenerate creature, 
unable to nourish either herself or her young, 
to visit flowers, to build combs, or to store 
them with honey. With the queen ant quite 
the reverse is true. She is “‘a perfect ex- 
emplar and embodiment of her species,’”’ and 
the worker ants suffer from incomplete and 
retarded development. The queen ant is 
a very industrious and intelligent worker, 
and Dr. Wheeler points out that she forms 
an exceedingly interesting subject for study 
and has not hitherto been well understood. 


Educational 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching in 
actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, SEPTEMBER 11 and 12. 

For catalogue and circular, giving full information, 


address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individua) 
. Sch hips. 


F. B. ENAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


923 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. 
Entrance examinations, SzptT. 11-12. Address, 

ALBERT G, Boypgn, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
302 Beacon St. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with cerry ool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and ete atee Be pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. » Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mase 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor Fits its students for leading’ places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cc. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 


JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Secretary; Henry Pickering, wi veasurer ; 
B, Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 


Rey. C. R. Eliot, 
Parker 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
for a real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 
among the Green Hills. camping spots on Lake 
Cam plain’s shores. Rates from $5 to $10 a 
wee. 

Three express trains daily between Boston and | 
Vermont and Montreal, a gd New A , 
States Limited crack day-time flye lets. 
Address T. H. Hanley, Central Ver8 Ry., 
360 Washington St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The man I marry,’ said she, with a 
stamp, “must be a hero!” “He will be,” 
remarked the cautious bachelor. 


Teacher: ““What happens when a man’s 
temperature goes down as far as it can go?” 
Smart Scholar: “He has cold feet, ma’am.” 


Author: “You have no idea how many 
stamps I use posting my manuscripts to 
various editors,” Critic: “Very likely. I 
think there ought to be excursion tickets for 
manuscripts at reduced rates,.’’—7Jvt-Bits. 


Precise Boarding Mistress: “Mr. Blunt, 
shall I tender you some more of the chicken ?”’ 
Mr. Blunt: “No, thank you! But, if you 
can tender this piece, youg have already 
served me, I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 


A QUATRAIN IN THREE LINES 


Four lines are,not needed, 
So, to give a simple clue, 
We will ask the summer question: 


—New York Sun. 


“John, dear,” wrote a lady from the Con- 
tinent, “I enclose the hotel bill.” “Dear 
Jane, I enclose a check,” wrote John in 
reply; ‘‘but please don’t buy any more hotels 
at this price—they_are robbing you!’’—Lon- 
don Tut-Bits, 


“My brother bought a motor here last 
week,” said an angry man to the salesman 
that stepped up to greet him, ‘“‘and he said 
if anything broke,you would supply him with 
new parts.” ‘Certainly,’ said the sales- 
man. ‘‘What does he want?” “He wants 
two deltoid muscles, a couple of knee-caps, 
one elbow, and about half a yard of cuticle,” 
said the man; ‘‘and he wants them at once.’’ 


A Western senator has a brother who is in 
the livestock, business. The brother sent 
a letter to the statesman a few days ago that 
was entirely,,typewritten, even to the signa- 
ture. The statesman wasmad. He thought 
it an outrage for his brother to write to him 
like that, and not even sign the letter, and 
he sent a bitter protest. ‘This was the reply 
he received: ‘‘Dear Jim—Cheer up. I am 
so busy that I never use a pen except for 
sheep.’’—Exchange. 


An applicant was undergoing a civil ser- 
vice examination. With a view to testing 
his knowledge of history, the examining 
officer asked him what he knew of the Punic 
Wars. “The name sounds familiar,” said 
the applicant, ‘but I can’t just remember 
when it was or where it happened.”’ ‘Don’t 
you know anything about Scipio?’? “No, 
sir.’ “Surely you have heard about Han- 
nibal?”’ ‘Oh, yes, I know all about Hanni- 
bal. That’s where. Mark Twain used to 
live.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


“Once in Banbury,” says a writer in the 
Baltimore Sun, “I dined with an English 
farmer. We had ham for dinner—a most 
delicious ham, baked. ‘The farmer’s son 
soon finished his portion and passed his plate 
again. ‘More ’am, father,’ he said. The 
farmer frowned. ‘Don’t say ’am, son; say 
’am.’ ‘I did say ‘am,’ the lad protested, in 
an injured tone. ‘You said ’am!’ cried 
the father, fiercely. ‘’Am’s what it should 
be. ’Am, not ’am.’ In the midst of the 
controversy the farmer’s wife turned to me 
with a little deprecatory smile. ‘They both 
think they’re saying ’am!’ she said.” 


The Christian Register 


ava SCO 


Sterling Silver 
COFFEE 
SETS 


51 WASHINGTON:SE 
CORNER: WEST:ST: 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, fabled, 1900 cesvca cccsieseriscccseue $40,702,691.55 
PrABILItiKS Sesetats tide Moke dabeteadeeted 36,600,270.95 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works }.0 kenaceet non. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FORK NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


(28) [Aucust 16 1906 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. ter. 1211-2 oxtord 
Educational. 


THE HOLTON-ARMS 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


2125 SCXIEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


_ Finely equipped*new building. Six resident pupils— 
quiet, healthful, studious life, leading to college or not as 
may be desired. 


JESSIE MOON HOLTON 
CAROLYN HOUGH ARMS 


Daughters of the late 


The Misses Allen ¥el-known: 


nown educator, 
A Te oy Digg i 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Giri 


GIRLS 
Beautifully situated in the heart of the “‘college coun- 
try.””. Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 
CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PrincrPA, 


Principals: 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 


Springfield 


The climate is more equable than on the coast, | 


and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BO STO N Director, JerFREY R. Brackert, Ph.D. 
Assistant, ZiLPHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 
For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 
Course of one academic year begins October 2. 
For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


HURCH 
aad LARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONSCO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Dl 


